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ABSTRACT 

"National History Day" is a history education program that 
promotes the study of civics and citizenship among the nation ^s students and 
teachers. Students in grades 6-12 are encouraged to participate in the annual 
student competition on "Rights and Responsibilities in History, " and teachers 
are challenged to develop lessons to restore the study of the nation's 
heritage to a prominent place in the classroom. This two part sourcebook is 
intended to assist teachers in using "Our Documents" in their classrooms. 

Part 1 explains the two main components of "Our Documents, " the student 
competition and the teacher competition. Part 2 contains the list of 100 
milestone documents, an explanation of key themes in the documents, a 
timeline placing the documents in a chronological perspective, lesson plans, 
classroom exercises, a longer essay pitting several of the key documents into 
historical perspective, and a bibliography of works related to the documents. 
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America has never been united by blood or birth or soil We are bound by ideals 
that move us beyond our backgrounds, lift us above our interests and teach us 
what it means to be citizens. Every child must be taught these principles. Every 
citizen must uphold them. And every immigrant, by embracing these ideals, makes 
our country more, not less, American. 

— President George W. Bush 
January 20, 2001 



Our Documents: 



we the people 

in order to form a more perfect union 

discover... investigate . . 

www.ourdocuments.gov 



It is the purpose of 
Our Oociimf^nts: A Nfitionfil 
on Amf*ric:<*n 



Histrpry, CfVfCs, <*nd Service, 
to promote puhlic 
iinHerstenHing of how rights 



A National initiative 
on American flistorv, 



enH responsibilities heve 
teken shape over time. Our 
Documents is an initiative of 
National History Day and The 
National Archives and Records 
Administration in cooperation 
with the Corporation for 
National and Community Service 
and the USA Freedom Corps. 

Civics, and Service 
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j National History Day is a 
I nationally acclaimed history 
; education program that is 
promoting the study of civics 
and citizenship among the 
nation's students and teachers. 
National History Day is 
encouraging students in grades 
6-12 to participate in its annual 
student competition on fUghts 
artcf RGBgansibUities in 
and is challenging 
teachers to develop lessons to 
restore the study of our nation's 
heritage to a prominent place in 
the classroom. To find out more, 
go to www.NationalHistorYDay.org. 



The National Archives and 
Records Administration is 
a federal agency that provides 
ready access to essential 
I government records that 
document the rights of 
American citizens, the actions of 
Federal officials, and the 
i national experience. Through the 
National Archives Experience. 
the National Archives is 
developing new. interactive 
educational programs to give 
people a deeper understanding 
of the contemporary importance 
and value of our country's 
recorded history. To find out 
more, go to www.archlves.gov. 

The Corporation for National 

i 

j and Community Service is a 
federal agency that engages 
Americans of all ages and 
backgrounds in service to help 
I strengthen communities through 
j AmeriCorps. Senior Corps and 
I Learn and Serve America. To find 
I out more, go to www.cns.gov. 

USA Freedom Corps is a White 
House Coordinating Council 
created by President George W. 
Bush to help foster a culture 
of service, citizenship and 
responsibility in America's 
communities. To find out more, 
go to www.usafreedomcorps.gov. 
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Resolved, That these United Colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent States, that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the State of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved. That it is 
expedient forthwith to take the most effectual measures for 
forming foreign Alliances. That a plan of confederation be 
prepared and transmitted to the respective Colonies for their 



consideration and approbation. 



Resolution presented 
by Richard Henry Lee 
to the Second Continental 
Congress, 

June 7, 1776. 




Initiative on 

American History, Civics, and Service 




hen the tall, fiery Virginian, Richard Henry Lee, proposed that the 
Second Continental Congress adopt the simple Resolution to the 
left, could he have known where it would take the people of the land 
we now call the United States of America? 'Lhat subsequent to his 
Resolution a young 'Thomas lefferson would articulate the long list of 
grievances against the King of Britain we today embrace as our Declaration 
of Independence? *That a Constitution elaborating an ambitious system of 
government and the basic political rights of a wide-ranging assortment of individuals 
would soon come to bind the rebellious colonies together? 

That this government and its people would define and 
redefine their political relationships as their nation 
expanded in population and geography? M’hat the relatively 
tiny America of Lee s time would grow from a land of 
farmers into a postind List rial society that increasingly 
found itself immersed in the affairs of the world beyond 
national borders? 



Mr. Lee probably did not foresee such a future for the nation 
he helped bring into being, though he continued to shape the 
affairs of the new country well after it had established its 

independence. Among other achievements, Lee helped secure passage of the Northwest 
Ordinance in 1787, which expanded the size of the fledgling nation, but he opposed the 
strong central government created by the Constitution, preferring a looser association 
among the newly united states. By the time of Richard Henry Lees death in 1794, howev- 
er, the nation’s political complexion had changed from the days of revolution. A people 
with a different set of beliefs about rights, responsibilities, and republican democracy than 
Lee had come to prevail over the new government. 



It is the purpose of Our Documents: 

A National Initiative on American History, 
Civics, and Service, sponsored by the 
National Archives and Records 
Administration, National History Day, 
the Corporation for National and 
Community Service and the USA Freedom 
Corps to promote public exploration of 
how our understandings of rights and 
responsibilities have changed over time. 
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Such was and would be the pattern of histori- 
cal change in the nation to this very day: ideas 
about the nation, its people, and their rights 
and responsibilities change repeatedly over 
time, even as they remain inspired by the core 
set of principles outlined by the founders in 
the nation’s earliest years. 

With the Lee Resolution, then, began a new 
nation and a conversation about the rights and 
responsibilities of a people who envision 
themselves as united by the civic ideals 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, and the Rill of I^ights. These 
founding documents contain the earliest 
expression of our nation's political ideals: the 
right of individuals to liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, the emphasis on equal opportunity 
and ill St ice, and a commitment to democratic 
republicanism and the general welfare of the 
citizenry. Most Americans' notions of public 
rights and responsibilities still reflect these civic 
ideals, llrst expressed more than 200 years ago. 

It is the purpose of Our Documcuts: A Nationn} 
Initintivc on Anicricnn History, Civics, nnd 
Service, an initiative of the National Archives 
and Records Administration, National History 
Day, the Corporation for National and 
Community Service, and the USA Freedom 
Corps, to promote public exploration of how 
our understanding of rights and responsibilities 
have changed over time. Such an exploration of 
the nation's civic legacy will, we hope, encour- 
age national reflection on the meanings of citi- 
zenship in a democratic republic. 



'I'he Our Documents initiative revolves around 
100 milestone documents drawn from thou- 
sands of public laws. Supreme Court decisions, 
inaugural speeches, treaties, constitutional 
amendments, and other national artifacts that 
have shaped us as a people. 'I'hese documents 
reflect the diversity, the unity, and the commit- 
ment of our nation to continue the work of 
forming “a more perfect union.” The goal of 
this initiative is to engage students, teachers, 
parents, and members of the general public in 
reading these historical documents, reflecting 
upon them, discussing them, and considering 
which they deem the most signillcant. 



This two-part sourcebook is intended to assist teacbers 
in using Our Oocaments In their classrooms. I^arl 0iie 
explains the two main components of Our Pocum0fjts, 
the student competition and the teacher competition. 
Part IWo, contains the list of 100 itillestone 
docuittentSr an explanation of key themes in the docu- 
ments, a timeline putting the documents in chronologi- 
cal perspective, lesson plans and classroom exercises, a 
longer essay putting several of the key documents into 
historical perspective, and a bibMography of works relat- 
ed to the documents. Please visit our Web site at 
www.ourdocufitents.90v to view the 100 milestone 
documents in their entirety and for additional informa- 
tion related to Our Documents. By inviting teachers and 
students to participate in the Our Documents initiative,^ 
we hope to keep alive the conversation started by the 
nation's founders on national rights and responsibilities. 
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Understanding Our Documents 

A Competition for Students 



F or more than 25 years National History Day, a nonprofit history education program 
dedicated to improving the way history is taught and learned, has promoted systemic 
educational reform related to the teaching and learning of history in America’s schools, fhe year- 
long NHD program engages students in grades 6-12 in the process of discovery and interpreta- 
tion of historical topics. Student participants produce dramatic performances, imaginative 
exhibits, multimedia documentaries, and research papers based on research related to an annual 
theme. 'I’hesc projects are then evakiated at local, state, and national competitions. Through 
participation in the competitions, stLidents not only gain a deeper 
understanding of history, but also improve their research, presentation, 
and critical thinking skills. With programs in 49 states and the District of 
Columbia, NHD engages all types of students — pLiblic, private, parochial 
and homeschool students; urban, suburban, and rural. More than 
700,()0() students participate in the NHD program yearly. 

In joining with the National Archives and Records Administration, the 
Corporation for National and Community Service, and the USA 
Freedom Corps in the Our Docuttients Initiative this year, NHL^ hopes to 
expand appreciation of our nation s history among students, as well as 
promote excellent teaching in the nation s schools. The partnership is 
especially lining this year, as the aim of Our Documents is to further 
appreciation for our nation’s civic legacy through study of key documents related to rights and 
responsibilities, and this year’s NHD theme is Rights nnd Responsibilities in History, fhe availabil- 
ity of the key documents made possible by this partnership thus opens opportunities to create 
exceptionally strong projects this year. 

As in past years, any student in grades 6-12 may enter the National History Day contest 
in either the lunior (grades 6-8) or Senior (grades 9-12) divisions. Winners of the National 
History Day Contest/Our Documents Competition will be announced at the national contest 
held at the University of Maryland at College Park, lime 15-19, 2003. For more information on 
National History Day, visit the NHD Web site at www.nalionalhistoryday.org. 



The partnership is especially fitting 
this year, as the aim of Our Documents 
is to further appreciation for our 
nation’s civic legacy through study 
of key documents related to rights 
and responsibilities, and this 
year’s NHD theme is Rights and 
Responsibilities in History. 
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Teaching Our Documents 

A Lesson Competition for Educators 



F or the first time, NHD is offering an opportunity for history, social studies, civics, and govern- 
ment teachers to develop document-based lesson plans for national awards and distribution. 
Teaching Our Doewnents: A Lesson (Competition for Educators invites teachers to develop and test 
a classroom lesson focusing on one or several of the 100 Milestone Documents in United States 
history. Lessons should engage students in a meaningful examination of the documents within 
their historical context. Awards will be announced at the annual National History Day national 
competition lune 15-19, 2003, at the University of Maryland at College Park, 'feachers should 
adhere to the following guidelines in preparing for the Our Documents ie;\cher competition. 



Contest Rules: 

I. PAin IClIVVl ION 

B Participation is open to history, social stud- 
ies, civics, and government teachers in pub- 
lic, private, parochial, and home schools. 

B Participation is open to teachers in upper 
elementary grades (grades 4-6), and middle 
and high schools. 

B Participating teachers must engage their stu- 
dents in “Understanding Our Documents: 
Rights and Responsibilities in History," 
National History Days 2003 student 
program theme. 



II. ULSSON rONTPN I 

B Owr Connection 

Your lesson should focus on a teaching activity 
related to your choice of one or several ol the 
100 Milestone Documents, and should explain 
its connection to one of the Our Documents 
themes below (themes are discussed further on 
pages 1 3- 15): 

— The Nation and the Wider World 

— Individuals and Society 

— State and Federal Power 

— Commerce and Regulation 

B Cross-curricular Connections 
You should include a statement explaining 
your lesson’s relationship to history as well as 
classes in other disciplines, (e.g.. Flow can 
this lesson be used in cla.sses other than 
American History?) 



ERIC 
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■ Historical Background 

Your lesson should include a brief section 
on the historical background (context) of the 
document (s). 

■ Teaching Activities 

Your lesson should include a substantive teach- 
ing activity that engages students in a critical 
examination of the documents within the 
context of United States History (and World 
History if appropriate). 

IIL IJ'SSON I (H^MAI 

Your lesson must follow the following format: 

■ Title 

■ 0//r Documents and 'fheme Connection 

■ Cross-Curricular Connections 

■ List of Document (s) 

(List the document(s) in the order in which 
they are used.) 

■ Historical Background 

■ Leaching Activities (All teaching activities 
must be written to teachers so that other 
teachers might understand and use them.) 



IV I ) ssoM sure FSS 

■ Include a two page report on the success 
and usefulness of your lesson. (‘Therefore, you 
must pilot your lesson in your classroom!) 

■ Include two letters of recommendation from 
your students detailing their experience and 
perspective on the success of your lesson. 

V. AWARDS 

Awards will be presented to teachers in 
elementary, middle and high schools for the 
following: 

■ Outstanding Document Lesson related to 
'The Nation and the Wider World 

■ Outstanding DocLiment Lesson related to 
Individuals and Society 

■ Outstanding Document Lesson related to 
Stale and Federal Power 

M Outstanding DocLiment Lesson related to 
Commerce and RegLilation 



Mail your lesson by March 1, 2003 to: 

Teaching Our Documents 
National History Day 

0119 Cecil Hall, University of Maryland, College Park, MD 20742 
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' Educator's Notebook — 

Using the 100 Milestone 



he Educator’s Notebook section of the resource book provides sug- 
gestions for ways to effectively use primary source documents in the 
classroom and place documents into historical context. This section 
f the resource book also contains the list of the 100 milestone docu- 
liients. Again, the documents themselves are not reprinted here. To 
find copies of the documents, visit the Our Documents Web site at 

The documents will be posted with sup- 
porting materials in chronological order in groups of three documents 
each week. The Educator’s Notebook also includes a brief discussion of 
key themes that emerge in the documents, a timeline placing the docu- 
ments in chronological perspective, and some suggestions for relating 
History Day projects to the 100 documents. A More Perfect Union is 
reprinted here to place several of the key documents into historical con- 
text. Three suggested lesson plans also follow, which include reference 
to specific milestone documents: the Louisiana Purchase Treaty, the 
Thomas Edison Patent Application (which includes a comparison with 
Alexander Graham Bell’s Patent Application), and the Brown v Board of 
Education Supreme Court decision. Finally, a bibliography of works 
related to the milestone documents also is included in this 
section of the resource book. 
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Documents in the Classroom 



List of the lOO Milestone Documents 



T he following is a list of the 100 milestone 
documents, compiled by the National 
Archives and Records Administration, and 
drawn primarily from its nationwide holdings. 
*Phe documents chronicle United States history 
from 1776 to 1965^ 



The list begins with the Lee Resolution of June 
7, 1776, a simple document resolving that the 
United Colonies “are, and of right, ought to be 
free and independent states. . and ends with 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, a statute that 
helped fulfill the promise of freedom inherent 
in the first documents on the list, "fhe remain- 
ing milestone documents are among the thou- 
sands of public laws, Supreme Court decisions, 
inaugural speeches, treaties, constitutional 
amendments, and other documents that have 
influenced the course of United States history. 
These documents have helped shape the 
national character of the United States, and 
they reflect the diversity, the unity, and the 
commitment of this nation to continue to work 
toward forming “a more perfect union.” 



' The decision not to include milestone documents since 
1965 was a deliberate acknowledgement ot the difficulty in 
examining more recent history. As stated in the guidelines 
for the National History Standards, developed by the 
National Center for History in the Schools, ''Historians can 
never attain complete objectivity, but they tend to faff 
shortest of the goaf vf/hen they deal with current or very 
recent events." 
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1 . Lee Resolution, 1776 

2 . Declaration of independence, 
1776 

3 * Articles of Confederation, 1777 

A, Treaty of Alliance with France, 
1778 

5. Original Design of the Great 
Seal of the United States, 1782 

6 . Treaty of Paris, 1783 

7 . Virginia Plan, 1787 

8. Northwest Ordinance, 1787 

9. Constitution of the United 
States, 1787 

lO. Federalist Paper No. 10, 1787; 
No. 51, 1788 ** 

President George Washington s 
First Inaugural Speech, 1789 

12 . Federal Judiciary Act, 1789 

13 . Bill of Rights, 1791 

lA. Patent for the Cotton Gin, 1794 

15. President George Washington's 
Farewell Address, 1796 ** 

16 . Alien and Sedition Acts, 1798 

17 . Jefferson's Secret Message to 
Congress Regarding Exploration 
of the West, 1803 

18 « Louisiana Purchase Treaty, 1803 

19 . Marbury v Madison, 1 803 

20 . The Treaty of Ghent, 1814 

21 . McCulloch V Maryland, 1819 

22 . Missouri Compromise, 1820 

23 . Monroe Doctrine, 1823 

26 . Gibbons v Ogden. 1 824 
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25 . President Andrew Jackson's 
Message to Congress "On 
Indian Removal," 1830 

26 . Treaty of Guadalupe Midalgo, 
1848 

27 . Compromise of 1850 

28 . Kansas-Nebraska Act, 1854 

29 . Dred Scott v Sanford, 1857 

30 . Telegram Announcing the 
Surrender of Fort Sumter, 1861 

31 * Homestead Act, 1862 

32 . Pacific Railway Act, 1862 

33 . Morrill Act, 1862 

36 . Emancipation Proclamation, 

1863 

35 * War Department General Order 
143: Creation of the U.S. Colored 
Troops, 1863 

36 . Gettsyburg Address, 1863** 

37 . Wade-Davis Bill, 1864 

38 . President Abraham Lincolns 
Second Inaugural Address, 

1865 

39 . Articles of Agreement Relating 
to the Surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, 1865 

60 . 13th Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution: 

Abolition of Slavery, 1865 

61 . Check for the Purchase of 
Alaska, 1868 

62 . Treaty of Fort Laramie, 1868 

63 . 14th Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution: Civil Rights, 1868 

66 . I5th Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution: Voting Rights, 1870 
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45. Act Establishing 

Yellowstone National Park, 
1872 

4G. Thomas Edison's Patent 
Application for the Light 
Bulb, 1880 

47. Chinese Exclusion Act, 

1882 

48. Pendleton Act, 1883 

49. Interstate-Commerce Act, 
1887 

50. Dawes Act, 1887 

51. Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
1890 

52. Plessy V Ferguson, 1 896 

53. Oe Lome Letter, 1898 

54» Joint Resolution to Provide 
for Annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United 
States, 1898 

55. Platt Amendment, 1903 

58. Theodore Roosevelt's 
Corollary to the Monroe 
Doctrine, 1905 

57. 16th Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution: Federal 
income Tax, 1913 

58. U.S. 17th Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution: 
Direct Election of 
Senators, 1913 

59. Keating-Owen Child Labor 
Act, 1916 

60. Zimmermann Telegram, 
1917 

61. Joint Address to Congress 
Leading to a Declaration of 
War Against Germany, 

1917 

62. President Woodrow 
Wilson's 14 Points, 1918 

63* 19th Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution: Women's 
Right to Vote, 1920 

64. Boulder Canyon Project 
Act, 1928 

65. Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act, 1933 



66 . National Industrial 
Recovery Act, 1933 

67. National Labor Relations 
Act, 1935 

68 . Social Security Act, 1935 

69. President Franklin 
Roosevelt's Radio Address 
unveiling second half of 
the New Deal, 1936 

70- President Franklin 
Roosevelt's Annual 
Message to Congress, 

1941 

71* Lend Lease Act, 1941 

72. Executive Order 8802: 
Prohibition of 
Discrimination in the 
Defense Industry, 1941 

73. Joint Address to Congress 
Leading to a Declaration of 
War Against Japan, 1941 

74. Executive Order 9066: 
Japanese Relocation 
Order, 1942 

75. Eisenhower’s Order of the 
Day, June 6, 1944 

76. Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act, 1944 

77. Manhattan Project 
Notebook, 1945 

78. Surrender of Germany, 

1945 

79* United Nations Charter, 
1945 

80. Surrender of Japan, 1945 

81* Truman Doctrine, 1947 

82* Marshall Plan, 1948 

83* Press Release Announcing 
U.S. Recognition of Israel, 
1948 

84. Executive Order 9981: 
Desegregation of the 
Armed Forces, 1948 

85. Armistice Agreement for 
the Restoration of the 
South Korean State, 1953 

86 . Senate Resolution 301; 
Censure of Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, 1954 




87* Brown v Board of 
iduoatm, 1904 

88 . National Interstate and 
Defense Highways Act, 
1956 

89. Executive Order 10730: 
Desegreptron of Central 
High School, 1957 

90* President Dwight D, 
Eisenhower's Farewell 
Address, 1961 

91* President John F. 
Kennedy's inaugural 
Address, 1961 

92. Executive Order 10924: 
Establishment of the 
Peace Corps, 1961 

93. Transcript of John Glenn's 
Official Communication 
With the Command Center, 

1962 

94. Aerial Photograph of 
Missiles in Cuba, 1962 

95* Test Ban Treaty, 1963 

96. Official Program for the 
March on Washington, 

1963 

97. Civil Rights Act, 1964 

98* Tonkin Gulf Resolution, 

1964 

99. Social Security Act 
Amendments, 1965 

lOO. Voting Rights Act, 1965 



All of the documents listed 
above are in the holdings 
of the National Archives and 
Rec 0 rd s Ad m i n i strati on, 
except where noted 
with an 
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Rights, Responsibilities, 

& the 100 Milestone Documents: 

Some Key Themes 

Theme One: The Nation and the Wider World 

A key theme evident in the documents collected here is that of rights, responsibilities and 
the nation’s relationship to the rest of the world. Our first milestone document, the Lee 
Resolution, stated that “these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
States, that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown.” Accordingly, the united 
colonies had a right to be independent of Britain and were assuming responsibility for themselves. 

Toward that end, concluded the Resolution, “it is expedient forthwith to lake the most effectual 
measures for forming foreign Alliances.” In assuming their rights as members of an independent 
nation, the stewards of this new nation immediately set out to renegotiate their relations with 
other nations. 

What kinds of rights did the rebelling Americans assume they had as members of a newly inde- 
pendent nation? What kinds of responsibilities? Certainly, the Declaration of Independence implied 
what kinds of rights the Americans believed they had in describing how they had been wronged. 

A National History Day project might examine 
how the Lee Resolution led to the drafting of 
the Declaration of Independence, or explore the 
reaction of the British people to the 
Declaration. Did the British have different ideas 
about freedom than the American colonists had 
in 1776? Also reflective of this theme is the 
'IVeaty of Alliance ( 1778) with France. 1'his 
treaty gave the Americans a vital ally in their 

attempt to secure rights as members of their own nation, and in turn the revolutionaries 
took on the responsibility of pledging their support to France, should France go to war against 
Britain. Such assertions of rights and pledges of responsibility were and are at the core of our 
i n ter na t io na I rela t i o n s h i ps. 

’Fhe Northwest Ordinance, the purchases of the Louisiana territory and Alaska, the Ireaty with (^uba 
after the War with Spain, and the annexation of Hawaii all involved a range of assumptions and 
beliefs about the rights and responsibilities of peoples of different nations and cultures. I he 
Declaration of War against lapan following the attack on Pearl Harbor, and the surrender of 
Germany and lapan to the Allies in 1 945, concerned a different set of ideas about rights and 
responsibilities: those involving nations at war. All of these documents would form excellent bases 
for projects and lesson plans exploring relations between the United States and the wider world. 



thecore.of 

our international 
relationships 
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Theme Three: 

State and Federal Power 



Theme Two: 

Individuals and Society 

A second theme present in the milestone documents 
relates to individuals and society. I'he Bill of Rights, 
written expressly to ensure the rights of individuals in our 
political system, is the clearest expression of the national 
ideal that the rights of individuals deserve deep respect. 
What kinds of responsibilities, we might ask, are implied in 
the 10 Amendments that comprise the Bill of Rights? A 
History Day pi'oject might involve researching the process 
by which these 10 Amendments were selected. 

Other key documents related to individuals and society are 
the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 and Executive Order 
9066 authorizing japanese relocation during the Second 
World War. What was happening in 1942 that caused 
Franklin Roosevelt to sign Executive Order 9066? A Elislory 
Day project might compare and contrast the factors leading 
to the Chinese Exclusion Act and th(\se leading to Executive 
Order 9066. Were Chinese and lapanese Americans regard- 
ed in similar ways in the late 19th and early 20th centuries? 



CC“^phe powers not delegated to the United States by the 
I Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people." So states 
the 1 0th Amendment to the Constitution in a deceptively 
simple phrasing of a historically controversial issue in the 
history of American rights and responsibilities. When, 
where, and how should the federal government exercise 
power, and when should that p<^wer be exercised by the 
states? Our Docwnetits seeks to encourage exactly this kind of 
debate among students and teachers. ’The Constitution 
?'eplaced the Articles of Confederation precisely because 
many came to believe that the Articles could no longer effec- 
tively hold the nation together. Yet the debate over state vs. 
federal power would rage during the next 75 years as 
Americans tried to decide whether the states or the federal 
government should have the final say in the spread, and later, 
the existence, of slavery in the nation. The Compromise of 
1850, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the Emancipation 
Proclamation, and the 13th Amendment, collectively and 
separately form a window into the issue of state and federal 
power, as well as the issue of slavery. Why were there strug- 
gles over the admission of slave states into the Union in the 
early 19th century? Could the federal gewernment abolish 
slavery? History Day projects might examine the documents 
mentioned above for insight into the conllicts and compro- 
mises surrounding stale and federal power that have 
absorbed Americans from the nations earliest days. 



the debate 

over federal vs. 



state power 



Slate and federal power do not have to be viewed 
exclusively in relation to each other, as a look at 
key documents related to the Great Depression of 
the 1930s shows. Americans looked to the (ederal govern- 
ment for assistance during the economic tragedy of the 
Depression, and the government sought to address the 
crisis through passage of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the Social Security Act, and the National Labor 
Relations Act. ’fhe 20lh century has seen an expansion of 
federal power on behalf of groups as diverse as children 
(Keating-Owen Child Labor Act of 1916) and former 
soldiers (Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 1944). Our 
Documents History Day projects and teacher lesson plans 
might focus on the expansion of tliat power. 



o 
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Theme Four: 

Commerce and Regulation 



I n an effort to highlight the national empha- 
sis on commercial affairs that has been pres- 
ent from our earliest years, the Our Documents 
initiative also encourages exploration of key 
documents related to commerce and regulation. 



Soon after the first patent statute 
requiring drawings of inventions 
was enacted in the United 
States, Bli Whitney applied for 
a patent for his cotton gin, a 
device that revolutionised the cotton trade and 
transformed the South, ’fhe patent comprises 
one of our key documents, along with Edison s 
patent application for the light bulb. A whole 
host of commercially related rights and 
responsibilities issues can be addressed in a 
look at such patents. Why do we need patents? 
What arc the rights and responsibilities of 
inventors? What innovations did Whitney and 
Edison introduce to make their inv'entions 
worth patenting? With the new inventions of 
the Industrial Revolution came new attention 
to industry regulation. 

*l*he Our Documents initiative contains several 
other milestone documents that established 
the government’s power to regulate business, 
including the Gifffyons v O^clcn case ( 1824), 
which affirms Congress' right to regulate 
commerce among the stales, and the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act of 1890, which outlawed busi- 
ness trusts that thwarted competition. The 
rights and responsibilities of businesses 
remain contested issues, and several milestone 
documents offer windows into a range of dis- 
cussions related to inventors, their inventions, 
and the role of business and commerce in 
national history. 



the rights and 
responsibilities of 

inventors 



There are other historical themes represented in the 
documents that are not expressed here. The themes 
mentioned above, moreover, overlap in several 
documents. The Brown v Board of Education 
decision, for example, can be linked to the theme of 
individuals and society, as it concerns the rights of 
young African Americans to attend schools equal in 
quality to those of whites. The Brown decision, how- 
ever, also can be connected to the issue of state and 
federal power, as it declares state school segregation 
unconstitutional. Many local schools resisted the 
Supreme Court’s decision, refusing to integrate their 
schools because they believed such decisions should 
be made locally. Different themes can be combined, 
and new themes will emerge as the documents are 
explored in greater depth. This kind of combination 
and exploration is encouraged. 
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Introducing Students to . 
i'Sinary Source DocunriGhts 

— By Lee Ann Potter, National Archives and Records Administratiott 
Reprinted Courtesy of National Archives and Records Administration 



O 

ERIC 



P rimary source documents, such ns those 
included in the Our Docutncfits projeci, 
fascinate students because they are real. I'hey 
are not simply words that were written decades 
ago, but rather, the actual, tangible evidence 
that exists today that links us to the past and to 
those individuals who came before us. 

Perhaps because they are of such interest to 
students, using primary source documents in 
the classroom helps to teach and reinforce 
important historical thinking skills. 



1 . They prompt students to ask questions. 

2. 'Ehey encourage students to 
acknowledge varioLis points of view. 

3. 'Ehey help establish context for 
historical events, 

4. 'Ehey allow students to discover evidence, 

5. 'Ehey help students see cause-and -effect 
relationships. 

6. 'Ehey encourage students to compare and 
contrast evidence. 

7. 'Ehey help students understand 
continuity and change over time, 

8. 'Ehey force students to consider and 
recognize bias. 

9. 'Ehey make students question where 
information comes from. 



Timeline: 

Documents in 
Chronoldgkat 
Perspective 




Richard Henry Lee, 
Virfinia delegate to the 
Second Continental 
Congress, urges the 
Congress to declare 
coloniai independence 
from Great Britain on 
June 7. His statement to 
the Revolutionary 
Congress, which is 
adopted and forms the 
basis of the 
Declaration of 
independence, 
is known as 
the **Lee 
Resolution.*' 



10, 'Ehey drive students to determine validity 
and reliability of sources. 

1 1. 'Ehey enable students to realize the 
importance of referencing multiple 
resources for information. 



Declaration of 
Indapandanca — 

The format statement of 
separation and list of 
grievances, as well as 
the principles that inform 
them, is issued by the 
Continental Congress on 
behalf of the 13 American 
colonies against Great 
Britain. 
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Articieaof 
Confaderatfon — 

This is the first “htuc- 
print" of government 
adopted by the 
Continental Congress 
during the Revolutionary 
War. Wary of a strong 
central power inihe 
wake of their experi- 
ences with Britain, the 
Articles reserve the right 
for each state to maintain 
**its sovereignty, freedom 
and independence." 

The Articles identify 
Americans as citizens 
of their own state first, 
and of the United States 
second. 
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I ntroducing students to primary sources can turn them 
on to history like little else can. The National Archives 
and National History Day recognize this power and 
suggest the following guidelines for using primary sources 
as teaching tools: 

1. Determine what is usable in the document. 

2. Decide how the document can be dropped into 
the curriculum. 

3. Relate the document to larger issues or concepts 
of study. 

A. Determine what personal application the 
document has for students. 

5. Establish the context of the document. 

6. Work directly with the document. 

7. Use documents to raise questions for further research. 

8. Use documents when longer reading assignments 
would be too much for the time available. 

9. Allow the student to become the historian and examine 
the document as a historian's tool. 



F inally, we offer the following suggestions for incorpo- 
rating primary sources into instruction. 

1. Focus Activity 

Introduce document analysis as a regular activity at the 
beginning of each class period to focus student attention 
on the day's topic. 

For example: Place a document on an overhead projector for 
students to see as they enter the room; or meet students at the 
door and hand them a document as they enter. A.<: soon as the 
bell ringSy begin a discussion. 

2. Brainstorming Activity 

Launch a brainstorming session prior to a new unit of 
study with a document, fhis will alert students to topics 
that they will study. 

For example: Distribute one or more documents to students 
and ask them what places, names, concepts, and issues are con- 
tained in it/them, along with what questions they prompt. 
Write these on a sheet of butcher paper. Keep this list posted in 
the room for the duration of the unit. Check off items as they 
are studied in the unit. 







3. Visualization Exercise 

Encourage students to visualize another place or time by 
viewing and analyzing graphical materials. 

For example: Post photographs, maps, and other visual mate- 
rials created durifig the period that you are studying around 
your classroom. Change these images as the units chafige. 



er|c 
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Treaty of Alliance 
with France — 

Believing that they would 
benefit militarily by ally- 
ing themselves with a 
powerful nation, the revo- 
lutionary colonies form 
an alliance with France 
against Great Britain. 
According to this first 
military treaty of the new 
nation, the United States 
will provide for a defen- 
sive alliance to aid 
France should England 
attack, and neither 
France nor the United 
States will make 
peace with England 
until the independence 
of the United States is 
recognized. 



Original Design 
of the Great Seal 
of the United States — 

Several years in the 
making, the Great Seal is 
adopted by Congress; 
it symbolizes the sover- 
eiqnhy' of the new nation. 



■UU 

Treaty of Paris — 

Ending the war between 
Great Britain and its 
former colonies, this 
treaty formally recognizes 
the United States as an 
independent nation. 



'7fJ 
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Virginfa Plan- 

Having agreed the Articles of 
Confederation were too weak a 
basis on which to build a new national government, the 
delegates to a convention charged with creating a new 
Constitution for the United States adopt this new blue- 
print for government on May 29. Written by Virginia con- 
vention delegate James Madison, this plan proposes a 
strong central government composed of three branch- 
es: legislative, executive, and judicial. It also enables 
the legislative branch to veto state laws and use force 
against states that fail to fulfill their duties. 

Northwest Ordinance— 

This ordinance, passed by the Confederation 
Congress on July 13, establishes the United 
States' control over the territory north of the 
Ohio River and east of the Mississippi River. The 
ordinance lays the groundwork for national westward 
expansion by defining steps for the 
creation of new states. 
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4. Project Inspiration 

Let docLimenls serve as examples for student 
created projects. 

For example: If your economics nssi^nmeut is 
for students to create a poster encouraging youn^ 
people to save money, share examples ofWWIl 
savings bond campaign posters with them. 

5. Dramatic Presentation Activity 

Use documents to inspire dramatic presenta- 
tions by your students. 

For example: Share with students a presidential 
speech and ask a student volunteer to deliver it to 
the class; or ask a student to present a dramatic 
reading of a letter; or assign students to write 
a script containing quotes from primary source 
documents. 

6. Writing Activity 

Use documents to prompt a student writing 
activity. 

For example: Share with students a letter and ask 
them to either respond to it or write the letter that 
may have prompted it. 

7. Listening Activity 

Provide opportunities for students to listen to 
sound recordings and imagine being present at 
an historical event. 

For example: Dint the lights in your classroom 
while you play a sound clip from an historical event 
and ask students to describe or draw the scene 
and/or the emotions in the voices. 



8. Creating a Documentary 

Show vintage film footage to encourage 
student -created documentaries. 

For example: In place of a traditional unit 
assessment, assign studcfit groups the creation of 
a 10 minute documentary about the time period 
they have just studied. Ask them to incorporate 
film footage, photographs, sound, and quotes from 
other primary sources. 

9. Cross-Curricular Activity 

Use documents to suggest and reinforce 
collaboration with a colleague in another 
department on assignments for students. 

For example: If a physics teacher assigns students 
to create an invention, share with students a 
patent drawing and ask them to draw one for 
their invention along with a specification sheet. 
Or, share documents with students related to the 
novels (or authors) that they arc reading in 
Language Arts. 



AiS1 

Constitution of the United States — 

After months of debate in Philadelphia, the Convention 
charged with constructing a system of government to 
replace that created by the Articles of Confederation 
adopts a new national Constitution. This Constitution 
creates a representative democratic republican form of 
government with a system of checks and balances. 

The new government will have thrpp branches: the 
legislative branch that will include a House of 
Representatives and a Senate, an Executive branch, 
and a Judicial branch. 



Federalist Paper 
No. 10- 

In order for the newly drafted 
Constitution to become law, it 
needs to be ratified by nine of the 13 states. 

Some voters in the states have to be convinced that 
the new Constitution is worth adopting. The Federalist 
Papers, which are a series of newspaper essays writ- 
ten by James Madison, Alexander Hamilton, and John 
Jay. are written to promote the ratification of the 
Constitution. In Federalist No. 10. Madison argues that 
the representative democratic republican form of gov- 
ernment created by the new Constitution provides a 
remedy for the diseases to which such governments 
are most prone; factions. 



Federalist Paper 
No 51 — 

Hamilton and Madison argue in 
Federalist No. 51 that the three 
branches of government creat- 
ed by the Constitution effective- 
ly divide power among them, 
allowing each branch to check 
the power of the others, as well 
as Itself. Adopting the new 
Constitution would therefore 
create a government capable of 
resisting tyranny, and hence, 
securing freedom. 
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10. Current Events Activity 

(What is Past is Prologue) Use documents to 
launch a discussion about an issue or event 
currently in the news. 

For example: Select a docunient that relates to a 
person, event, or place that is currently in the 
/tnv 5 . Strip the cioewnent of informa tioii about 
the date of its creation and distribute it to stu- 
dents. Ask students to speculate about when it 
was created. 

11. Drawing Connections Activity 

U.se documents to help students recognize 
cause-and-effect relationships. 

For example: Provide students with two seeffhny- 
ly unrelated documents and ask them to connect 
them using other documents. One possibility 
might be to ask them how the Lee Resolution and 
the Homestead Act are connected. Student answers 
might iticlude. ''Three comniittees were set up as a 
result of the Lee Resolutioit. One committee draft- 
ed the Declaration of Independence. Its principle 
author was Thomas lefferson. He was the 
Presidetit at the time of the Louisiana Purchase. 
The territory that became part of the United 
States as a result of the Louisiana Purchase 
included much of the land that became available 
for settletnent under the Homestead Act." 



12. Integrating Geography Activity 

Use documents to teach and emphasize the loca- 
tions where significant events have taken place. 
For example: Post a large map of the Unital 
States or the world on the classrooin wall. Each 
time a new milestone document is discussed, place 
a pin in the location where the document was 
created and/or where its impact was the greatest. 

13. Small Group Hypothesis Activity 

Use documents to encourage students to think 
creatively and consider the relative significance 
of a particular document. 

For example: Divide students into small groups, 
provide them with a document, and ask thein to 
consider "what if" the document never existed. 

14. Reflection Exercises 

Use documents to prompt student 
understanding of how actions of the 
government and/or events of the 
past effect their lives today. p— 

For example: Provide students ^ 

with copies of the 1 9th 
Amendment and the Voting 
Rights Act and ask students to 
consider the documents' 
implications on their lives. 




'17 

President George Washington’s 
First Inaugural Speech — 

George Washington is unanimously elected President 
by the Electoral College, and John Adams serves as 
the nation's first vice president. The new President 
gives the First Inaugural Address on April 30. 



Nine states ratify the Constitution, 
and it then goes into effect. 
However, New York and Virginia 
only agree to ratification on the 
condition that a Bill of Rights be 
added. The Constitution on its own 
only defines the rights of the state 
and federal governments in rela- 
tion to each other, and these states 
want a series of amendments to 
the Constitution that protect the 
rights of individual citizens. 




Federal Judiciary Act — 

In accordance with the 
new Constitution, 
Congress passes tlie 
Federal Judiciary Act, 
signed by President 
Washington on Sept. 24, 
creating the Supreme 
Court and the lower 
federal courts. 



17 I 

Bill of Rights— 

The first lO amendments 
to the Constitution, 
known as the Bill of 
Rights, arc ratified by the 
states. These 
Amendments define citi- 
zens' rights in relation tc 
the government, and 
include guarantees of 
freedom of speech and 
religion, and the right to a 
speedy and public trial. 
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Key Documents 
in Historical Perspective 



0 \tr l^iainicnts is intended to engage students in their civic past hy introducing them to pri- 
marv documents. Introducing students to history through primary documents is, moreover, a 
great way to trigger a more lasting interest in the general past. Primary documents, however, cannot 
be understood outside of broader historical context. Could a teacher, for example, make sense of 
the 1954 Ihown v l^oard of Eclncotion decision without reference to the 
1896 PIcssy r Ferguson decision? Placing primary documents into the 
wider scope of history is essential to imparling students with substantive 
historical understanding. 

One of the most difficult tasks for students participating in National 
History Day is that of situating their primary source research in histori- 
cal context. Yet, solid analysis and perceptive interpretation of historical 
events is one of the main criteria by which student projects are judged. 

Reference to secondary sources helps ascertain truth and fiction in 
primary sources and allows students to criticize and evaluate primary 
sources in informed ways. Reading secondary accounts allows one to 
fine tune findings only suggested by primary sources. Hence, secondary 

information related to primary sources helps us to understand the gen- For reproductions and transcriptions 
eral developments of the period, the broader view, and long term or of these documents, go to 

distant consequences surrounding the event or circumstances in question. www.ourdocuments.gov 









President George Alien and 

Washingtons Farewell Sedition 

Address** — Acts — 



In his farewell Passed in 

Presidential address. preparation for 






Thomas Jefferson asks Congress for $2,500 to 



Message to Congress Regarding 
Exploration of the West — 

In this secret message of Jan. 18. President 




President Washington an anticipated war 

advises American with France, these acts 

citizens to view U)ein- are also intended to stop 

selves as unified, to avoid the Democratic 
political parties, and to be Republican opposition in 
wary of attachments and a Federalist-controlled 
entanglements with other Congress. The acts tight- 



explore the West — all the way to the 
Pacific Ocean. At the time, the territory does 
not belong to the United States. Congress 
agrees to fund the expedition that would be 
led by Meriwether Lewis and William Clark. 




Patent for 
the Cotton Gin — 

Eli Whitney s invention of 
the cotton gin, for which 
he receives a patent on 
March 14, creates a more 
efficient and rapid 
method of processing 
cotton. 



nations. 



en restrictions on for- 
eign-born Americans 
(many of whom favored 
the Democratic 



Louisiana Purchase Treaty — 

In this transaction with France, 
signed on April 30. the United 
States purchases 828,000 




Republicans) and limit 
speech critical of the 
government. 



square miles of land west of 
the Mississippi River for $15 
million. For roughly 4 cents an 



acre, the country doubles in size, 
expanding the nation westward, 
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A More Perfect Union 

— By Ro^cr A. Bruns 
National Archives and Records Adnnnistration 
RepriiUcd Courtesy of the National Archives and Records Adnnnistration 



MAY 25, 1787. Freshly spread dirt 
covered the cohh lest one street in front of the 
Pennsylvania State Mouse, protecting the men 
inside from the sound of passing carriages and 
carts. Guards stood at the entrances to ensure 
that the CLirious were kept at a distance. Robert 
Morris of Pennsylvania, the “financier" of the 
Revolution, opened the proceedings with a 
nomination — Gen. George Washington for the 
presidency of the Constitutional Convention. 
The vote was unanimous. With characteristic 



ge n e r a Is me re p resc n ce h o d ed we 1 1 fo r the 
convention, for the illustrious Washington gave 
to the gathering an air of importance and 
legitimacy. Rut his decision to attend the con- 
vention had been an agonizing one. The Father 
of the Country had almost remained at home. 

Suffering from rheumatism, despondent 
over the loss of a brother, absorbed in the 
management of Mount Vernon, and doubting 
that the convention would accomplish very 
much or that many men of stature would 



ceremonial modesty, the general expressed his 
embarrassment at his lack of qualifications to 
preside over such an august body and apolo- 
gized for any errors into which he might fall in 
the course of its deliberations. 

'lb many of those assembled, especially to 
the small, boyish -looking, 36 -year-old 
delegate from Virginia, james Madison, the 



I 

I 







Marbury v Madison — 
Supreme Court 
Chief Justice John 
Marshall establish* 
es the Supreme 
Court's role as 
chief interpreter 
of the 

Constitution in 
his ruling on the 
Marbury vs. 
Madison case. 
The decision 
establishes the 
right of the courts to 
determine the consti- 
tutionality of the deci- 
sions of the other two 
branches of government. 



Treaty ol Ghent — 

This treaty ends the War 
of 1812, between Great 
Britain and the United 
States. Often called the 
Second War of 
Independence, the War 
of 1812 began amid 
strained relations 
between the two coun- 
tries as the United States 
established itself as a 
nation. The treaty con- 
firms the new nation’s 
sovereignty. 



McCulloch V Maryland— 

This Supreme Court case 
addresses the issue of 
federal power and com- 
merce. In the majority 
opinion. Chief Justice 
John Marshall concludes 
that Congress does have 
the right to create a 
national bank, and that 
states do not have a right 
to tax that bank, as feder- 
al power is greater than 
that of the states. 



attend, Wa.shington delayed accepting the invi- 
tation to attend foi several months, lorn 



between the hazards of lending his reputation 
to a gathering perhaps doomed to failure and 
the chance that the public would view his 
reluctance to attend with a critical eye, the 



general finally agreed to make the trip. lames 



Madison was pleased. 



ItZo 

Missouri Compromise — 

This compromise is a 
series of measures 
designed to address the 
issue of the spread of 
slavery. It admits 
Missouri as a slave state, 
and Maine as a nonslave 
state at the same time, so 
as not to upset the bal- 
ance between slave and 
free states in the nation. 

It also outlaws slavery 
above the 36" 30 latitude 
line in the remainder of 
the Louisiana territory. 




Monroe ^ 

Doctrine — 

This doctrine, laid 
out in President James 
Monroe's annual mes- 
sage to Congress on 
Dec. 2, states that the 
"American continents, 
are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects 
for future colonization by 
any European powers." 
The European powers, 
according to Monroe, are 
obligated to respect the 
Western hemisphere as 
the United States' sphere 
of interest. 
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THE ARTICLES OF 
CONFEDERATION 




THE DETERMINED 
MADISON hnd for several 
years insatiably studied his- 
tory and political theory 
searching for a solution to 
^ the political and economic 

dilemmas he saw plaguing America. The 
Virginian’s labors convinced him of the futility 
and weakness of confederacies of independent 
states. America’s own government under the 
Articles of Confederation, Madi.son was con- 
vinced, bad to be replaced. In force since 1781 , 
e.stabli.sbed as a “league of friendship’’ and a con- 
stitution for the 13 .sovereign and independent 
states after the Revolution, the articles seemed to 
Madison woefully inadequate. With the states 
retaining considerable power, the central govern- 
ment, he believed, had insufficient power to reg- 
ulate commerce. It could not tax and was 
generally impotent in setting commercial policy. 
It could not effectively support a war effort. It 
had little power to .settle quarrels between states. 
Saddled with this weak government, the states 
were on the brink of economic di.sastcr. Fhc evi- 
dence was overwhelming. Congre.ss was 
attempting to function with a depicted treasury; 
paper money was Hooding the country creating 



extraordinary inflation — a pound of tea in some 
areas could he purchased for a tidy $100; and the 
dcprcs.scd condition of busine.ss was taking its 
toll on many small farmers. Some of them were 
being thrown in jail for debt and numerous 
farms were being confiscated and sold for taxes. 

In 1786 some of the farmers had fought 
back. Led by Daniel Shays, a former captain in 
the Continental army, a group of armed men, 
sporting evergreen twigs in their bats, prevent- 
ed the circuit court from sitting at 
Northampton, Ma.ssachusetts, and threatened 
to seize muskets stored in the arsenal at 
Springfield. Although the insurrection was put 
down by state troops, the incident confirmed 
the fears of many wealthy men that anarchy 
was just around the corner. Kmbellished day 
after day in the press, the uprising made upper- 
class Americans shudder as they imagined 
hordes of vicious outlaws descending upon 
innocent citizens. From his idyllic Mount 
Vernon setting, Washington wrote to Madison: 
“Wisdom and good examples are necessary at 
this time to rescue the political machine from 
the impending storm.’’ 

Madison thought he had the answer. He 
wanted a strong central government to provide 
order and stability. “Let it he tried then,” he 
wrote, “whether any middle ground can be 
taken which will at once support a due 



Gibbons v Ogden — 

The Constitution grants 
Congress the right to 
regulate commerce 
among the states, and 
this Supreme Court case 
upholds that power. The 
Supreme Court rules that 
states cannot enact any 
legislation that interferes 
with Congress' right to 
regulate commerce 
among the sepa- 
rate states. 



President Andrew 
Jackson's Message to 
Congress "On Indian 
Removal" — 

The president calls for 
the relocation of eastern 
American Indian tribes to 
land west of the 
Mississippi River, thereby 
opening new land for set- 
tlement by members of 
the United States. 










Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo — 

This treaty ends the 
war between the 
United Stales atnJ 
Mexico. By its 
terms, Mexico 
cedes 55 percent of 
its territory, including 
parts of present-day 
Arizona, California, New 
Mexico, Texas, and parts 
of Colorado, Nevada, 
and Utah, to the United 
States. 



Compromise 
OM850— 

This is a series 
of bills that 
addresses 
issues related 
* to slavery. The 
Compromise pro 
vides for slavery to be 
decided by popular sov- 
ereignty (where settlers 
choose whether slavery 
will exist in a territory) in 
the admission of new 
states, prohibits the slave 
trade in the District of 
Columbia, settles a Texas 
boundary dispute, and 
establishes a stricter 
Fugitive Slave Act. 







A 

Kansas-Nebraska Act — 

This act creates two new 
territories, Kansas and 
Nebraska. It also repeals 
the 1820 Missouri 
Compromise that prohibit- 
ed slavery above the 36'’ 
30' latitude line, allowing 
settlers to choose 
whether slavery will 
exist in the new territo- 
ries through popular 
sovereignty. 
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Dred Scott v Sanford— 

Ored Scott, a stave from 
Missoiin, claims his 
freedom on the basis of 
living in a free state and 
free territory for seven 
years. His case ultimately 
goes to the Supreme 
Court. In its ruling, the 
court holds that no slave 
or descendant of a slave 
had ever been a citizen, 
or could be a United 
States citizen. 
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supremacy of the national authority” while 
maintaining state power only when “suhordi- 
nately usefLil.” 'I'he resolute Virginian looked {o 
the (Constitutional ('onvention to forge a new 
government in this m<')ld. 

The convention had its specific origins in a 
proposal offered by Madison and )ohn Tyler in 
the Virginia assembly that the Continental 
Congress be given regulate commerce through- 
out the (Confederation. 'Phrough their efforts 
in the assembly^ a plan was devised inviting the 
several states to attend a convention at 
Annapolis, Md., in September 1786, to discuss 
commercial problems. Madison and a young 
lawyer from New York named Alexander 
Hamilton issued a report on the meeting in 
Annapolis calling upon (Congress to summon 
delegates of all of the states to meet for the 
purpose of revising the Articles of 
Confederation. Although the report was widely 
viewed as a usurpation of congressional 
authority the Congress did issue a formal call 
to the states for a convention. 1b Madiscui it 
represented the supreme chance to reverse the 
country's trend. And as the delegations gath- 
ered in Philadelphia, its importance was not 
lost to others. 



George Mason, wrote to his son: “The byes of 
the United States are turned Lipon this 
Assembly and their Kxpectations raised to a 
very anxioLis 1 degree. May (Cod (Crant that we 
may be able to gratify them, by establishing a 
wise and just Government.” 



THE DELEGATES 

‘ . SEVENTY-FOUR 

DELEGATES were 
appointed to the Convention, 
^ ^ ^ . of which 55 actually attend- 

^ ed sessions. Rhode Island 

^ was the only state that 

refused to send delegates. Dominated by men 
wedded to paper currency, l<^w taxes, and popu- 
lar government, Rhode Islands leaders refused 
to participate in what they saw as a conspiracy to 
overthrow the established government. Other 
Americans also had their suspicions. Patrick 
Henry, of the flowing red Glasgow cloak and the 
magnetic oratory refused to attend, declaring he 
“smelt a rat.” He suspected, correctly, that 

Madison had in mind the cre- 
ation of a powerful central 



’The squire of 
Gunston Hall, 






Telegram 
Announcing 
Surrender of 
Fort Sumter — 

When President Abraham 
Lincoln orders United 
States soldiers to resup- 
ply the federal arsenal at 
Fort Sumter, South 
Carolina, the fort is 
attacked by members of 
the new Confederate 
States of America. This 
clash marks the start of 
the Civil War. Major 
Robert Anderson, com- 
manding officer of the 
troops at Fort Sumter, 
surrenders the fort to the 
Confederacy. 




Homestead Act — 

This act, passed on May 20, giants adult lieads 
of families 160 acres of surveyed public land 
after their payment of a filing fee and five years 
of continuous residence on that land. For $1.25 
an acre, the settler could own the land after six 
months' residence. The act accelerates the set- 
tlement of the western territory. 

Pacific Railway Act — 

Passed on July 1, this act provides federal sub- 
sidies in land and loans for the construction of 
a transcontinental railroad across the United 
States. 



government and the subver- 
sion of the authority of the 



Morrill Act — 

This act, passed on July 2, makes 
it possible for new western states 
to establish colleges for their 
citizens. It grants every Union 
state 30,000 acres of public land 
for every member of its congres- 
sional delegation. The states are 
to sell this land and use the 
proceeds to establish colleges in 
engineering, agriculture, and 
military science. 
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state legislatures. Henry, along with many other 
political leaders, believed that the state govern- 
ments offered the chief protection for personal 
liberties. 1 le was determined not to lend a hand 
to any proceeding that seemed to pose a threat 
to that protection. 

With Henry absent, with such towering 
figures as lefferson and Adams abroad on for- 
eign missions, and with lohn lay in New York 
at the Foreign Office, the convention was with- 
out some of the country's major political lead- 
ers. It was, nevertheless, an impressive 
assemblage. In addition to Madison and 
Washington, there were benjamin FVanklin of 
Pennsylvania— crippled by gout, the SI year- 
old Franklin was a jnan of many dimensions: 
printer, storekeeper, publisher, scientist, public 
official, philosopher, diplomat, and ladies’ man; 
lames Wilson of Pennsylvania — a distinguished 
lawyer with a penchant for ill-advised land- 
jobbing schemes, which would force him late in 
life to flee from state to state avoiding prosecu- 
tion for debt, the Scotsman brought a profound 
mind steeped in constitutional theory and law; 
Alexander Flamilton of New York — a brilliant. 



New York, become a powerfiil political figure; 
George Mason of Virginia — the author of the 
Virginia bill of Rights whom lefferson later 
called, “the C^ato of his country without the 
avarice of the Roman”; lohn Dickinson of 
Delaware — the quiet, reserved author of the 
“Farmers’ Letters” and chairman of the con- 
gressional committee which framed the articles; 
and Gov. Morris of Pennsylvania — well versed 
in French literature and language, with a flair 
and bravado to match his keen intellect, who 
had helped draft the New York State 
Constitution and had worked with Robert 
Morris in the F'inance Office. 

'I'here were others who played major roles: 
Oliver Hllsworth of Connecticut; Edmund 
Randolph of Virginia; William IMterson of 
New lersey; lohn Rutledge (^f South Carolina; 
Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts; Roger 
Sherman of C.onnecticut; Luther Martin of 
Maryland; and the Pinckneys, Charles and 
Charles (]otesworth, of South Carolina. 
Franklin was the oldest member and lonathan 
Dayton, the 27 year-old delegate from New 
lersey was the youngest. 'Fhc average age was A 2. 



ambitious former aide-de-camp and secretary 
to Washington during the 
Revolution who had, 
after his marriage into 
the Schuyler family of 



Most of the delegates had studied law, had 
served in colonial or state legislatures, or had 
been in the Congress. Well-versed in philo- 
sophical theories of government advanced by 
such philosophers as fames Harrington, lohn 
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Emancipation Proclamation — 

President Lincoln issues the Emancipation 
Proclamation on Jan, 1, It declares, “that aH 
persons held as slaves" within the rehel- 
i lious states "are. and henceforward shall 
he free," 



Wade-Davis Bill — 

This bill creates a frame- 
work for Reconstruction 
and the re-admittance of 
the Confederate States to 
the Union. 




Abraham Lincolns 

Second Inaugural Address** — 

In his Second Inaugural Address, 
President Lincoln speaks of mutual 
forgiveness, North and South, 
asserting that the true mettle of a 
nation lies in its capacity for charity. 



War Department General Order No. 143: 

Creation of the U.S. Colored Troops — 

President Lincoln approves the recruitment, into the 
military, of African Americans. This results in the War 
Department issuing Order No. 143 on May 27 , creat- 
ing the United States Colored Troops. 

Gettysburg Address** — 

Delivered by President Lincoln at the memorial for 
the Battle of Gettysburg on Nov. 19. Lincoln urges 
Americans to remember the cause for which the sol- 
diers at Gettysburg died, and to rededicate themselves to 
the principles of freedom and equality announced in the Declaration 
of Independence. 
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Locke, and Montesquieu, providing from expe- 
rience gained in state politics, the delegates 
comprised an exceptional body, one which left 
a remarkahiv learned record of debate. 

Fortunately, we have a relatively complete 
record of the proceedings, thanks to the inde- 
fatigable lames Madison. Day after day the 
Virginian sat in front of the presiding officer, 
compiling notes of the debates, not missing a 
single day or a single maior speech. He later 
remarked that his self-confinement in the hall, 
which was often oppressively hot in the 
Philadelphia summer, almost killed him. 

’The sessions of the convention were held in 
secret — no rep(')i'ters or visitors were permitted. 
Although many of the naturally l(^quacious 
members were prodded in the pubs and on the 
streets, most remained surprisingly discreet. To 
those SLispicioLis of the convention, the curtain 
of secrecy only served to confirm their anxieties. 
Luther Martin of Maryland later charged that 
the conspiracy in Philadelphia needed a quiet 
breeding ground. Thomas lefferson wrote lohn 
Adams from Paris: “I am sorry they began their 
deliberations by so abominable a precedent as 
that of tying up the tongues of their members.” 



THE VIRGINIA PLAN 






ON TUESDAY 
MORNING. May 29, 

Ldmund Randolph, the tall, 
^ ,, 3'1 year-old governor (T 

" . .. Virginia, opened the debate 

^ Vj'-: speech decrying 

the evils which had befallen the country under 
the Articles of ('onfederation and stressing the 
need for creating a strong national govern- 
ment. Randolph then outlined a broad plan 
which he and bis Virginia compatriots had, 
through long sessions at the Indian Queen tav- 
ern, put together in the days preceding the 
convention. lames Madison had such a plan on 
his mind for years. 'The proposed government 
had three branches — legislative, executive, and 
iudicial — each branch structured to check the 
other. Highly centralized, the government 
would have veto power over laws enacted by 
state legislatures. ’The plan, Randolph con- 
fessed, “meant a strong consolidated un\on in 
which the idea of states should be nearly anni- 
hilated.” M'his was, indeed, the rat so offensive 
to Patrick Henry. 

’The introduction of the so-called Virginia 
Plan at the beginning of the convention was a 
tactical coup. Lhe Virginians had forced the 
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Articles of Agreement Relating 
to the Surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia — 

Generals Ulysses S. Grant and Robert E. 
Lee meet at the Appomattox Court House, 
Va., to discuss the surrender of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. According to the 
terms, the men of Lee s army can ^ 
return home in safety if they pledge 
to end the fighting and deliver their 
arms to the Union Army. 

13th Amendment to the U.S. 

Constitution: Abolition of Slavery — ' 

This amendment abolishes the 
practice of slavery, previously 
permitted by the Constitution, in the 
whole of the United States. 



Check for the 
Purchase of Alaska — 

Negotiated by Andrew Johnsons Secretary of State William 
Seward, the United States buys the territory of Alaska from 
Russia for $7.2 million, thus expanding United States territory 
north of Canada. 



Treaty of Fort Laramie 

From the 1860s through the 1870s the American 
frontier saw numerous battles between United 
States citizens and members of American Indian 
communities living on the frontier. The Sioux are 
one of many groups of Native Americans strug- 
gling to maintain control of their lands against the 
westward movement of the United States 
settlers. A conference held at Fort Laramie, in 
present-day Wyoming, results in this treaty with 
the Sioux, Signed on April 29, The Sioux agree to 
settle within the Black Hilts reservation in the 
Dakota Territory, and the United States agrees to 
leave that territory to the Sioux. 
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14th Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution: 
Civil Rights — 

This amendment is 
passed by Congress on 
July 13 to extend liberties 
and rights granted by the 
Bill of Rights to former 
slaves. It restrains states 
from abridging the privi- 
leges or immunities of cit- 
izens, requires due 
process of law and equal 
protection of the laws, 
cuts representation in 
Congress for states that 
deny voting rights, dis- 
qualifies for office some 
officials of the 
Confederacy, and invali- 
dates any war debts of 
the Confederate States. 
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debate into their own frame of reference and 
in their own terms. 

l*or 10 days the members of the convention 
discussed the sweeping and, to many delegates, 
startling Virginia resolutions. Tlic critical issLic, 
described succinctly by Governor Morris on 
May 30, was the dissention between a federa- 



tion and a national government, the “former 
being a mere compact residing on the good 
faith of the parties; the latter having a complete 
and ro;;;p///5/vr operation." Morris favored the 
latter, a "supreme power" capable of exercising 
necessary authority not merely a shadow gov- 
ernment, fragmented and hopelessly ineffective. 



THE NEW JERSEY PLAN 



, ^ i ^ THIS NATIONALIST 
_ POSITION revolted manv 
, delegates who cringed at 

the vision of a central gov- 
ernment swallowing state 
sovereignty. On lune 13 
delegates from smaller states rallied around 
proposals offered by New lersey delegate 
W illiam Paterson. Railing against efforts t('> 
throw the states into “hotchpot," Paterson pro- 
posed a “union of the States merely federal" 
'l'he“New lersey resolut ions" called onlv fora 
revision of the articles to enable the Congress 
more easily to raise revenues and regulate 
commerce. It als<i provided that acts of 
Ongress and ratified treaties be “the supreme 
law of the States." 



Por three days the convention debated 
Patersons plan, finally voting for reicction. W^ith 
the defeat of the New lersey resolutions, the con- 
vention was m<')ving toward creati<'>n of a new 
government, much to the dismay (^f many small- 
state delegates. The nationalists, led by Madison, 
appeared to have the proceedings in their grip. 

In addition, they were able to persuade the 
members that any new constitution should be 
ratified through conventions of the people and 
not by the Congress and the state legislatures — 
another tactical coup. Madison and his allies 
believed that the constitution they had in mind 
would likely be scuttled in the legislatures where 
many state political leaders stood to lose power. 
The nationalists wanted t(') bring the issue before 
“the people" where ratification was m<')re likely. 
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15th Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution; 

Voting Rights — 

During the Civii War, the 
national government 
commits itself to expand 
ing the rights of African 
Americans. Reflecting 
this commitment, the 
15lh Amendment grants 
African-American men 
the right to vote. 

Though several defeat- 
ed Southern states are 
required to adopt this 
amendment in order to 
regain admission irUo 
the Union, most will 
conttnue to deny 
African Americans the 
vote through state 
restrictions. 



1 

Act Establishing 
Yellowstone Park — 

The establishment 
of America's fust nation- 
al park marks the 
nation's growing 
awareness, 

appreciation, and sense 
of responsibility for 
nature. 
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Thomas Edison's Patent 
Application for the 
^ Light Bulb — 

In 1878 Thomas 
Edison lines up 
M * I financial back- 

agroupufsci- 
and tech- 
nicians, and 
applies himself to the 
challenge of creating an effective 
and affordable electric lamp. 
Edison and his team try out thou- 
sands of theories, finally creating 
a successful model. On Jan. 27. 
1880, Edison receives the historic 
patent incorporating the princi- 
ples of his incandescent lamp 
that pave the way for the wide- 
spread use of electric light. 

Part Two 



Chinese Exclusion Act — 

The first significant law restrict- 
ing immigration into the United 
States. It suspends Cfunese 
immiyiation lor 10 years and 
declares the Chinese 
ineligible for citizenship. The 
act will be renewed in 1892 for 
another 10 years. 
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HAMILTON’S PLAN 

«r . ON JUNE 18 Alexander 

' ■ ‘ - Hamilton presented his 

. own ideal plan of govern - 
i ‘ ^ ^ ment. Brudite and polished, 

f ’ the speech, nevertheless, 

^ ^ failed to win a following. It 

went too far. Calling the British government 
“the best in the world," Hamilton proposed a 
model strikingly similar: an executive to serve 
during good behavior or life with vet(’) power 
over all laws; a senate with members serving 
during good behavior; the legislature to have 
power to pass “all laws whatsoever." Hamilton 
later wrote to Washington that the people were 
now willing to accept “something not very 
remote from that which they have lately quit- 
ted." What the people had “lately quitted," of 
course, was monarchy. vSome members of the 
convention fully expected the country to turn 
in this direction. Hugh Williamson of North 
(Carolina, a wealthy physician, declared that it 
was “pretty certain . . . that we should at some 
time or other have a king." Newspaper accounts 
appeared in the summer of 1 787 alleging that a 
plot was underway to invite the second son of 
George III, Krederick, duke of York, the secular 
bishop of Osnaburgh in Prussia, to become 
“king of the United States." 



Strongly militating against any serious 
attempt to establish monarchy was the enmity 
so prevalent in the revolutionary period 
toward royalty and the privileged classes. Some 
state constit Litions had even prohibited titles of 
nobility. In the same year as the Philadelphia 
convention, l^oyall 'I'yler, a revolutionary war 
veteran, in his play The Contract, gave his own 
ja Lin diced view of the upper classes: 

Hxult iv\ai i»ATiu(Tr iikakt! riiis 
IS SI n:\VN 

A iMi-ci-:, vvi iicii \vr. mav l•Alm.v 

CAU. (U’U (^vn; 

WMKKI- ri ll‘. IMtOUI^ TITLI-S oi- “Mv U^Ko!" 

“Your Graci-:!" 

To iiuMm.h Mr. ani^ I’Lain Sir oivi-: im.aci-.. 

Most delegates were well aware that there 
were too many I^^yall lylers in the country 
with too many memories of British rule and 
too many ties to a recent bloody war, to accept 
a king. As the debate moved into the specifics 
of the new government, Alexander I la mi It on 
and others of his persuasion would have to 
accept something less. 

By the end of June, debate between the 
large and small states over the issue of repre- 
sentation in the first chamber of the legisla- 
ture was becoming increasingly acrimonious. 




Pendleton Act — 

This act establishes a 
merit-based system of 
selecting government 
officials and supervising 
their work. 




Interstate-Commerce Act — 

With the rise of the railroad industry 
comes a revolution in transportation. 
Goods produced on farms and facto- 
ries move through towns and stales 
more rapidly than ever before, trans- 
forming national commerce. By the 
mid-l880s, farmers and merchants in 
particular, want to see government 
regulation of the railroads transport- 
ing their goods. The Interstate 
Commerce Act, approved on Feb. 4, 
creates an Interstate Commerce 
Commission to oversee the conduct 
of the railroad industry.With this act. 
the railroads are the first industry 
subject to federal regulation. 
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Dawes Act — 

In an effort to draw Native Americans into 
United States society, lawmakers pass the 
Dawes Act on Feb. 8. The law emphasizes 
“scveraltv," the treatment of Native 
Americans as individuals rather than as 
members of tribes. It provides for the distri- 
bution of 160 acres of Native American 
reservation land for farming, or 320 acres for 
grazing, to each head of an American Indian 
family that renounces 



traditional tribal hold- 
ings. Undistributed 
land will be sold to 
settlers, with the 
income used to pur- 
chase farm tools for 
the Native Americans. 
Those accepting the 
system will be 
declared citizens in 
25 years. 






mo 

Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act 

With the rise of big 
industry come trusts, or 
agreements among 
corporations to control 
prices in order to reduce 
competition in an indus- 
try. This act attempts to 
outlaw such anticompeti- 
tive business practices. 
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Delegates from Virginia and other large slates 
demanded that voting in Congress be accord- 
ing to population; representatives of smaller 
states insisted upon the equality they had 
enjoved under the articles. With the oratory 
degenerating into threats and accusations 
Beniamin Franklin appealed for daily prayers. 
Dressed in his customary gray homespun, the 
aged philosopher pleaded that “the Father of 
lights . . . illuminate our understandings." 
Franklin s appeal for prayers was never IliI- 
fllled; the convention, as Hugh Williamson 
noted, had no funds to pay a preacher. 

On lune 29 the delegates from the small 
states lost the first battle. I'he convention 
approved a resolution establishing popLilalion 
as the basis for representation in the I louse of 
Representatives, thus lavoring the larger stales. 
On a subsequent small-state propo.sal that the 
states have equal representation in the Senate, 
the vote resulted in a tie. With large-stale dele- 
gates Ltinvilling to compromi.se on this issue, 
one member thought that the convention “was 
on the verge of di.s.solulion, .scarce held togeth- 
er by the strength of an hair." 

By luly 10 George Washington was so 
frustrated over the deadlock that he bemoaned 
“having had any agency" in' the proceedings 
and called the opponents of a strong central 
government “narrow tninded politicians . . . 



Plessy V Ferguson — 

When African-American 
Homer Plessy refuses to 
move from a white railroad 
car to one reserved for co! 
ored people in New 
Orleans because it violates 
the 13th and 14th 
Amendments, he is brought 
before Judge John 
Ferguson in a criminal 
court. Ferguson upholds 
the state law, which allows 
for "equal but separate 
accommodations for the 
while and colored races." 
The Supreme Court upholds 
the federal court's decision, 
arguing that separation of 
the two races does not 
"necessarily imply the i 
nferiority of either race.” 



ms 

De Lome Letter — 

This letter, written by the 
Spanish Ambassador to 
the United Stales, Enrique 
Dupuy dc Lome, criticizes 
American President 
William McKinley by call- 
ing him weak and con- 
cerned only with gaining 
the favor of the crowd. 

It is intercepted before 
reaching its destination 
and published on the 
front page of William 
Randolph Hearst's popu- 
lar New York Journal. 
Publication of the letter 
helps generate public 
support for a war with 
Spain over the issue of 
independence for the 
Spanish colony of Cuba. 



under the influence of local view.s." Luther 
Martin of Maryland, perhap.s one whom 
Washington saw as “narrow minded," thought 
olherwi.se. A tiger in debate, not content mere- 
ly to parry an opponent's argument but deter- 
mined to bludgeon it into eternal rest, Martin 
had become perhaps the small slates' most 
effective, if irascible, orator. The Marylander 
leaped eagerly into the battle on the represen- 
tation i.ssue declaring: “T'he States have a right 
to an equality of representation. This is secured 
to us by our present articles of confederal ion; 
vveare in possessioti of this privilege!' 




Alexander Hamilton 

Alexander Hamilton on June 18 called the 
British government "the best in the world" 
and proposed a model that was very similar. 
The erudite New Yorker, however, later 
became one of the most ardent spokesmen 
of the new Constitution. 



Joint Resolution to 
Provide for Annexing 
the Hawaiian Islands 
to the United States — 

The Unitud Stales had 
been developing com- 
mercial interest in 
Hawaii for 50 years. By 
the late l9lh century, 
American leaders 
actively seek control of 
the islands, resulting in 
its annexation. 






Platt Amendment — 

In its war with Spain in 1898. the United Slates success- 
fully drives the Spanish out of Cuba, but U.S. policymak- 
ers fear another European power, particularly Germany, 
might take Spain's place on the island The Platt 
Amendment, attached to the Cuban Constitution, seeks 
to prevent such an occurrence and maintain some con- 
trol over affairs on the island through several provi- 
sions, including the following: 1. Cuba cannot make a 
treaty that would give another nation power over its 
affairs. 2. Cuba cannot go into debt. 3. The United States 
can impose a sanitation program on the island. 4. The 
United Stales can intervene in Cuban affairs to keep 
order and maintain independence there. 5. The United 
Stales can buy or lease Cuban naval stations. 
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THE GREAT COMPROMISE 



.illhoLigh iiisuffernMy muggy and swarming 
with blue-holi Ic Hies, had ihc clean sccnl of 



ALSO CROWDING inlo 
ihis complicated and divisive 
• ■ discussion over represenla- 
lioii was ihe Norlh-Soulh 
division over ihe melhod by 
which slaves were to he 

coLinled for purposes of laxalion and represen- 
lalion. (')n kily 12 Oliver Hllsworlh proposed 
lhal represenialion for ihe lower house be based 
on ihe number of free persons and ihree-fiflhs 
of“all olher persons,” a euphemism for slaves. In 
ihe following week ihe members finally compro- 
mised, agreeing lhal direcl laxalion be according 
lo represenialion and lhal ihe represenialion of 
ihe lower house he based on ihe while inhahi- 
lanls and ihrec-fiflhs of I he “olher people ”Wi I h 
ihis Compromise and wilh ihe growing rcaliza- 
lion lhal such compromise was necessary lo 
avoid a com pi cl e breakdown of ihc con ven lion, 
ihe members ihcn approved Senalc equality: 
Roger Sherman had remarked that it was the 
wish of the delegates “that some general govern- 
ment should he established ” With the crisis over 



conciliation. In this period of welcome calm, 
the members decided lo appcdnl a (a>mmitlee 
of Detail lo draw up a draft conslilulion. The 
convention would now at last have something 
on paper. As Nathaniel ('torham (d‘ 
Vlassachuselts, )ohn Rutledge, Edmund 
Randolph, lames Wil.son,and C')liver Ellsworth 
went lo work, the other delegates voted them- 
selves a much needed 10 day vacation. 

During the adiournmenl. Governor Morris 
and George Washington rode out along a creek 
that ran through land that had been part of 
the Valley Forge encampment 10 years earlier. 
While iVlorris cast for trout, Washington pen- 
sively looked over the now lush ground where 
his freezing troops had suffered, at a lime 
when it had seemed as if the American 
Revolution had reached its end. I'hc country 
had come a long way. 



I K* 
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representation now settled, it began lo look 
again as if this wish might be fulfilled. 
For the next few days the air in 
. the Cilv of brolherlv Love, 
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President 
Theodore Roosevelt's 
Corollary to the Monroe 
Doctrine — 

President Theodore 
Roosevelt formulates his 
corollary in his annual 
messages to Congress in 
1904 and 1905. It expands 
Monroe's 1823 doctrine 
that "the American conti- 
nents" were no longer 
open lo colonization by 
European powers by 
adding that the United 
Stales has the right to 
intervene in affairs of 
Western Hemisphere 
nations if it is in their 
interest. 



m5 

16th Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution: 

Federal Income Tax — 

This amendment, which passes on 
July 2. establishes Congress' right 
lo impose a federal income tax. It 
is the first personal income tax 
levied by the federal government. 

17th Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution: 

Direct Election of U.S. Senators — 

With this amendment, which 
passes Congress on May 13, vot- 
ers are permitted lo cast direcl 
voles for United States Senators. 
Prior to its passage, Senators 
were chosen by stale legislatures. 
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Keating-Owen Child 
Labor Act — 

As the nation’s industries 
expand during the Second 
Industrial Revolution, so 
too does child labor. By 
the early 20th century, 
social refuiiners express 
concern that long working 
hours and poor work con- 
ditions are harming the 
nation's youth. This act 
passes through the efforts 
of such reformers. The act 
limits the work hours of 
children and forbids the 
interstate sale of goods 
produced by child labor. 
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Zimmerrnann Telegram — 

This telegram, written by German Foreign 
Secretary Arthur Zimmerrnann, is a coded 
message requesting Mexican support for 
Germany during the First World War. The 
message instructs the German minister in 
Mexico lo propose an alliance with Mexico if 
war breaks out between Germany and the 
United Stales. In return, Germany and Japan 
will help Mexico regain the lerntones (New 
Mexico, Arizona, Texas) that it lost to the 
United Stales during the Mexican War. 

OTho telegram is intercepted by British intelli- 
gence, shown to President Woodrow Wilson, 
and helps pull the United Stales into the First 
World War. 
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the FIRST DRAFT 

ON MONDAY, August 6, 
^ 1 787, the com'enlion 
; ^ accepted the first draft of 
the ('constitution. Here was 
the article-l')V-article mc'^del 
from which the final docu- 
ment would result some five weeks later. As the 
memhers began to consider the various sec- 
tions, the willingne.ss to compromise of the 
previous days quickly evaporated. I'he most 
serious controversy erupted over the qriestion 
of regulation of commerce. 'The southern 
state.s, exporters of raw materials, rice, indigo, 
and tohacc(\ were fearful that a New hngland- 
dominated Congress might, through export 
taxes, severely damage the South's econcmiic 
life. (c. C. Pinckney declared that if Congress 
had the power to regulate trade the southern 
states would he “niching more than ovcr.seers 
for the Northern States.’ 

C')!! August 21 the debate over the issue of 
commerce became very ck'jsely linked to anoth- 
er explosive issue — slavery. When Martin of 
Maryland proposed a tax on slave importation, 
the conv'ention was thrust into a strident discus- 
sion of the institution of slavery and its moral 
and economic relationship to the new govern- 
ment. Rutledge of South Carolina, asserting that 



slavery had nothing at all to do with morality 
declared, “Interest alone is the governing princi- 
ple with nations.’’ Sherman of (c('>nnecticLit was 
for dropping the tender issue altogether before 
it jeopardized the convention. Mason of 
Virginia expressed concern over unlimited 
importation of slaves, hut later indicated that he 
also favored federal protection of slave property 
already held. 'This nagging Issue of possible fed- 
eral intervention in slave traffic, which Sherman 
and others feared coLild irrevocably split north- 
ern and southern delegates, was settled by in 
M aso n ’s wo rd s “a ba rga i n .’’ M a so n later w rote 
that delegates from South Carolina and 
Georgia, who most feared federal meddling in 
the slave trade, made a deal with delegates from 
the New England states. In exchange for the 
New Englanders’ support for condoning slave 
importation for 20 years, the southerners 
accepted a clause that required only a simple 
majority vote on navigation laws, a crippling 
blow to Southern economic interests. 

*fhe bargain was also a crippling blow to 
those working to abolish slavery, 

Congregat icMialist minister and aboliticMiist 
Samuel Hopkins of Connecticut charged that 
the Convention had sold out: “How does it 
appear , , . that these States, who have been 
fighting for liberty and consider themselves as 
the highest and most noble example ot zeal for 




Joint Address to 
Congress Leading to a 
Declaration of War 
Against Germany — 

Following German U-boat 
attacks on American 
ships and the appear- 
ance of the Zimmermann 
telegram. President 
Woodrow Wilson delivers 
this address to a joint 
session of Congress on 
April 2, calling for a 
declaration of war 
against Germany. With 
Congressional approval, 
the United Stales official- 
ly enters World War One, 
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President Woodrow 
Wilson's 14 Points — 

Hoping to provide a 
framework for world- 
wide peace following 
World War One, 

Woodrow Wilson pres- 
ents Congress with a set 
of goals, called his 14 
Points, on Jan. 8, Eight of the 

points deal with allowing emerging nations to pursue 
self-determination. Another seeks to solve disputes 
between colonized nations and European colonizers, 
while the remaining five offer a 
vision of freer trade, reduced 
numbers of arms, open treaty 
negotiation, and an organization 
for resolving international con- 
flicts peacefully. 



19th Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution: 
Women's Right to Vote — 

After several decades of 
effort by women suffra- 
gists, this amendment is 
ratified on Aug. 18, 
Specifying that "the right 
of citizens of the United 
Stales to vole shall not be 
denied or abridged by the 
United Stales or by any 
Stale on account of sex." 



i 

Boulder Canyon 
Project Act — 

This act authorizes the 
construction of the 
Hoover Dam on the 
Colorado River and the 
All-American Canal to the 
Imperial Valley in 
California. Its purpose is 
to create a dam that will 
control flooding and pro- 
duce a reliable source of 
water in the region. 



VOTES rOE WOMEN 
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it, cannot ngi'ee in any political Constitution, 
unless it indulge and authorise them to enslave 
their fellow men.. Ah! these unclean spirits, 
like frogs, they like the Iniries of the poets are 
spreading discord, and exciting men to con- 
tention and war.” Hopkins considered the 
('onstitution a document for the flames. 

On August 31 a weary ('leorge Mason, who 
had three months earlier written so expec- 
tantly to his son about the “great business 
now lie fore us,” bitterly exclaimed that he 
“would sooner chop off his right hand than 
put it to the (Constitution as it now stands.” 
Mason despaired that the convention was 
rushing to saddle the country with an ill- 
advised, potentially ruinous central authority. 
He was concerned that a “bill of rights,” 
ensuring individual liberties, had not been 
made part of the ("onstitution. Mason called 
for a new convention to reconsider the whole 



the execLitive. A n Limber of proposnLs, including 
direct election by the people, by state legisla- 
tures, by state governors, and by (he national 
legislature, were considered. '1‘he result was (he 
electoral college, a master stroke of c<impro- 
mise, quaint and curious hut politically expedi- 
ent. The large states got proportional strength 
in (he number of delegates, the state legisla- 
tures got the right of .selecting delegates, and 
the 1 louse the right to choose the president in 
the cv'ent no candidate received a majority of 
electoral votes. Mason later predicted that the 
HoLi.se would probably choo.se the president 19 
t imes out of 20. 

In the early days of September, with the 
exhausted delegates anxioLis to return home, 
compromise came easily. (3n September S the 
convention was ready to tLirn the Constitution 
over to a Committee of Style and Arrangement. 
Gov. Morris was the chief architect. Years later 
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question of the formation of a new govern- 
ment. AlthoLjgh Mason’s motion was 
overwhelmingly voted down, opponents 
of the Constitution did not abandon 
the idea of a new convention. It was 
fLJtilely suggested again and again for 
over two years. 

C^nc of the last major unresolved 
problems was the method of electing 



he wrote to ‘Fimothy Pickering: “'I'hat 
Instrument was written by the Fingers which 
wrote this letter.” ‘The ("onstitLition was pre- 
sented to the convention on September 12, and 
the delegates methodically began to consider 
each section. Although close votes followed on 
several articles it was clear that the grueling 
work of the convention in the historic summer 
of 1787 was reaching its end. 
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Tennessee Valley Authority Act — 

This act of May (8 creates the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which will oversee the 
construction of dams to control flooding, 
improve navigation, and create affordable 
electric power tn the Tennessee Valley 
basin. 

National Industrial Recovery Act — 

This act of June 16 creates a National 
Recovery Administration, which will super- 
vise fair trade codes and guarantee labor- 
ers a right to collective bargaining with 
employers. 



National^abor Relations Act — 

Also known as the Wagner Act, this bill is signed into 
law by President Franklin Roosevelt on July 5. 

It establishes the National Labor Relations Board and 
addresses relations between unions and employers 
in the private sector. 

Social Security Act — 

This act of Aug. 14 establishes a system of old-age 
benefits for workers, benefits for victims of industrial 
accidents, unemployment insurance, aid for dependent 
mothers and children, the blind, 
and the physically handicapped. 



f 
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resident Franklin Roosevelt's 
Radio Address Unveiling Second 
Half of the New Deal — 

Upon entering office in 1933, 
President Franklin Roosevelt enacts 
a series of measures commonly 
referred to as the First New Deal to 
end the nation's economic depres 
Sion. The First New Deal is not 
SLu:cessful in pulling the nation out 
of its depression. In this radio 
address. President Roosevelt 
responds to critics of his 
early measures by announc- 
L t ing a second set of meas- 
Hyl ures, which are known as 
the Second New Deal. 

^ ' These include a senes of 
new relief programs, such 
as the Works Progress 
Administration. 
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l^cforc the final vote on the C'.nnstitLition on 
September 13, l£dmund Randolph proposed 
that amendments be made by the state conven- 
ti(Mis and then turned over to another general 
convention for consideration. He was j(')ined 
by Cfcorge Mason and HI bridge Gerry. The 
three lonely allies were soundly rebuffed. I.ate 
in the afternoon the roll of the states was 
called on the (Constitution, and frc')!!! every 
sdelegation the word was “Aye." 

On September 17 the members met for the 
last time, and the venerable Franklin had writ- 
ten a speech that was delivered by his colleague 
lames Wilson. Appealing for unity behind the 
Constitution, Franklin declared: “I think it will 
astonish our enemies, who are waiting with 
conlldence to hear that our councils arc con- 
founded like those of the builders of Isabel; 
and that our States arc on the point c')f separa- 
tion, only to meet hereafter for the purpose of 
cutting one another’s throats." With Mason, 
Gerry and i^andolph withstanding appeals to 
attach their signatures, the other delegates in 
the hall formally signed the CConstit ution, and 
the Convention adiourned at fc'uir o’clock in 
the aftcrno('>n. 



Weary from weeks of intense pressure but 
generally satisfied with their work, the dele- 
gates shared a farewell dinner at City Tavern. 
Two blocks away on Market Street, printers 
)ohn Dunlap and David Qaypoole worked into 
the night on ihe final imprint of the six-page 
(Constitution, copies of which would leave 
Philadelphia on the morning stage. Fhc debate 
over the nation's form of government was now 
set for the larger arena. 

As the members of the convention returned 
home in the following days, Alexander 
Hamilton privately assessed the chances of the 
Constitution for ratification in its favor were 
the support of Washington, commercial inter- 
ests, men of property creditors, and the belief 
among many Americans that the Articles of 
Confederation were inadequate. Against it 
were the opposition of a few influential men in 
the convention and state politicians fearful of 
losing power, the general revulsion against tax- 
ation, the suspicion that a centralized 
government would be insensitive to local inter- 
ests, and the fear among debtors that a new 
government would “restrain the means of 
cheating Creditors." 




President Franklin 
Roosevelt's Annual 
Message to Congress — 

This speech delivered by 
President Roosevelt on 
Jan. 6 IS known as his 
"Four Freedoms Speech,' 
due to a short closing 
portion describing the 
President s vision in 
which the American 
ideals of individual liber- 
ties extend throughout 
the world. 




Lend Lease Act — 

When war broke out in Europe in 1939, the United 
States officially remained neutral. President Roosevelt, 
however, believes the United States is obligated to 
assist Great Britain in its fight against Germany. Calling 
upon the United States to be the "great arsenal of 
democracy," President Roosevelt proposes a system 
for supplying England with war goods without requiring 
cash payment. The system allows the lending or leas- 
ing of war supplies to any nation deemed "vital to the 
defense of the United States." Congress approves the 
proposal as the Lend Lease Act on March 1 1, and the 
United States immediately begins shipping war sup- 
plies to England. 



Executive Order 8802: Prohibition 
of Discrimination in the Defense industry — 

War is raging in Europe and Asia, and United 
States defense-related industries expand as 
the nation supplies war goods to the fighting 
nations. A. Philip Randolph, President of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
threatens to March on Washington if 
President Roosevelt doesn't make employ- 
ment opportunities in the growing govern- 
ment-run defense industries available to 
African Americans in addition to whites. In 
response, Roosevelt issues Order 8802 in 
June, banning discriminatory employment 
practices by federal agencies and all 
unions and companies engaged in war- 
related work. The order also establishes the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission to enforce the 
new policy. 
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THE FEDERALISTS AND 
THE ANTI-FEDERALISTS 

BECAUSE OF ITS 

C Y A’ SIZE, wealth, and influence 
• . v, ' * itnd because it was the first 

si-, ' '• state to call a ratifying con- 

,.V. ' 4 ’ vent ion, Pennsylvania was 
* * ’ * ‘ ’the focus of national atten- 

tion. The positions of the Federalists, those who 
supported the Const itution, and the and 
Federalists, those who opposed it, were printed 
and reprinted hy scores of newspapers across 
the country. And passions in the state were most 
warm. When the Federalist-dominated 
[Pennsylvania a.sscmhiy lacked a quorum on 
September 29 to call a state ratifying conven- 
tion, a Philadelphia mob, in order to provide 
the necessary numbers, dragged two anti- 
Federalist members from their lodgings through 
tlic streets to the State House where the bedrag- 
gled representatives were forced to stay while 
the assembly voted. It was a curious example of 
participatory democracy. 

On October 5 anti-Federalist Samuel Bryan 
published the first of bis “Centinel” essays in 
Philadelphia’s Independent Cnzetteer 
Republished in newspapers in various states, 
the c.ssays assailed the sweeping power of the 
central government, the usurpation of state 



sovereignty and the absence of a hill of rights 
gLiaranteeing individual liberties such as free- 
dom of speech and freedom of religion, '*The 
United States are to be melted down,” Bryan 
declared, into a despotic empire dominated by 
“well-born” aristocrats. Bryan was echoing the 
fear of many anti-l-ederalists that the new go\*- 
ernment would become one controlled bv the 
wealthy established families and the culturally 
refined. 'Phe common working people, Bryan 
believed, were in danger of being subjirgated to 
the will of an all-powerful authority remote 
and inaccessible to the people. It was this kind 
of authority, he believed, that Americans had 
fought a war against only a few years earlier. 

The next day lames Wilson, delivering a 
stirring defense of the Constitution to a large 
crowd gathered in the yard of the State Hou.se, 
praised the new government as the best “which 
has ever been offered to the world.” 'Fhc 
Scotsman's view prevailed. Led by WiLson, 
Federalists dominated in the Pennsylvania con- 
vention, carrying the vole on December I 2 by 
a healthy ^16 to 23. 

The vote for ratification in Pennsylvania did 
not end the rancor and bitterness, Franklin 
declared that scurrilous articles in the pre.ss 
were giving the impre.ssion that Pennsylvania 
was “peopled by a set of the most unprinci- 
pled, wicked, rascally and quarrel. so me 
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Joint Address to Congress 
Leading to a Declaration of War 
Against Japan — 

On Dec. 7, Japanese torpedo 
planes and dive-bombers kill 
almost 2,400 Americans and 
destroy hundreds of aircrah, battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers at 
the U.S. Naval Base at Pearl 
Flarbor, Flawaii. In response. 

President Roosevelt asks Congress 
to declare war on Japan, to avenge what he calls a 
"date which will live in infamy” when "the United 
States of America was suddenly and deliberately 
attacked by naval and air forces of the Empire of 
Japan." Fie receives near-unanimous approval from 
Congress to declare war on Japan, and the United 
States enters the Second World War. 
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Executive 
Order 9066: 
Japanese 
Relocation 
Order — 
Following 
the bomb- 
Hiy u' Pttjil 
Flarbor, 
Executive 
Order 9066 
is issued. It authorizes 
the evacuation of all 
Japanese Americans 
from the West Coast to 
relocation centers guard- 
ed by military police fur- 
ther inland. 
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General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower s Order of 
the Day, June 6 — 

This order authorizes the 
D-Day invasion of Tne 
beaches of Normandy, by 
American troops, in an 
effort to nbei'dte Fiarfce, 
which had fallen to the 
Germans earlier in the 
Second World War. 



Servicemens 
Readjustment Act — 

Also known as the G.l. 
Bill, this act, signed into 
law by Piesident 
Roosevelt on June 22, 
provides veterans of the 

OCV..UMU »*OI tVJIlUO 

for college education, 
unemployment insurance, 
and housing. 
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scoundrels upon the fnee of the glohe.” And in 
(Carlisle, on December 26, anti-Hederalist riot- 
ers broke up a hcdcralist celebration and hung 
Wilson and the Federalist ehiel justice of 
Pennsylvania, Thomas McKean, in etllgy; put 
the torch to a copy of the Constitution; and 
busted a few Federalist heads. 

In New York the (Constitution was under 
siege in the press by a series of essays signed 
“Cato.” Mounting a counterattack, Alexander 
Hamilton and lohn lay enlisted help from 
Madison and, in late 1787, they published the 
first of a series of essays, now known as the 
h'cdcrnlist Papers. 'The 83 essays, most of which 
were penned by Hamilton himself, probed the 
weaknesses of the Articles of (Confederation 
and the need for an energetic national govern- 
ment. Thomas lefferson later called the 
Irdcrnlist H/pers the “best commentary on the 
principles of government ever written.” 

Against this kind of Federalist leadership 
and determination, the opposition in most 
slates was disorganized and generally inert. The 
leading spokesmen were largely state-centered 
men with regional and local interests and loyal- 
ties. Madison wrote of the Massachusetts anti- 




Federalists: “'There was not a single character 
capable of uniting their wills or directing their 
measures . . . They had no plan whatever.” 'The 
anti-Federalists attacked wildly on several 
fronts the lack of a bill of rights, discrimination 
against southern states in navigation legisla- 
tion, direct taxation, the loss of state sovereign- 
ty. Many charged that the Constitution 
represented the work of aristocratic politicians 
bent on protecting their own class interests. At 
the Massachusetts convention one delegate 
declared: “'These lawyers, and men of learning 
and moneyed men, that . . . make us poor illit- 
erate people swallow down the pill . . . they will 
swallow up all us little folks like the great 
Leviathan; yes, just as the whale swallowed up 
lonah!” Some newspaper articles, presumably 
written by anti-Federalists, resorted to fanciful 
predictions of the horrors that might emerge 
under the new Constitution: pagans and deists 
could control the government; the use of 
Inquisition -like torture could be instituted as 
punishment for federal crimes; even the pope 
could be elected president. 

(')ne anti- Federalist argu- 
ment gave opponents some 
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Manhanan Project 
Notebook— 

The Manhattan Project, 
so-caiied because tt is 
run aftei 1942 by a sec- 
tion of the army code' 
named the Manhattan 
uistrict, is assigned the 
task of developing an 
atomic bomb. This note- 
book records an experi- 
ment of the Manhattan 
Project, the all-out but 
highly secret effort of the 
federal government to 
build an atomic bomb 
during World War II. 
Recorded here is the 
world’s first controlled, 
self-sustaining nuclear 
chain reaction, achieved 
on Dec. 2. 1942. 



Surrender of Germany — 

in France, on May 7, German Genera! Alfred Johl signs 
the unconditional surrender of all German forces on all 
fronts, ending the European phase of Work! War II. The 
official German surrender, scheduled to take effect on 
May 8, follows Nazi leader Adolph Hitler's suicide, 
Berlin's surrender to the Soviet Army, and the surren- 
der of several major German armies to British forces in 
northern Europe. 




United Nations Charier — 

In Dumbarton Oaks. 
Washington, D.C., and 
San Francisco the Allied 
powers create an inter- 
national agency that will 
resolve conflicts among 
members, and discciirage 
aggressor nations with 
military force if required. 
This new agency is 
known as the United 
Nations. 



Surrender of Japan — 

On Sept. 2, Japanese 
representatives sign the 



official Instrument of 
Suf rentier, pre- 
pared by the 
War Department 
and approved by 
President 
Truman. In eight 
short para- 
graphs, Japan 
surrenders to 
the Allies. 
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genuine diffiailty — the claim that the territory 
of the 13 states was loo extensive for a repre- 
sentative government. In a republic embracing 
a large area, ant i-hedera lists argued, govern- 
ment would he impersonal, unrepresentative, 
dominated by men of wealth, and oppressive 
of the poor and working classes. Had not the 
illustrious iVlonlesquieu himself ridiculed the 
notion that an extensive territory composed of 
varying climates and people, could he a single 
republican stale? lames Madison, always ready 
with the Federalist volley, turned the argument 
completely around and insisted that the vasl- 
ness of the country would itself he a strong 
argument in favor of a republic. Claiming that 
a large republic would counterbalance various 
political interest groups vying for power, 
Madison wrote: “The smaller the society the 
fewer probably will be the distinct parties and 
interests composing it; the fewer the distinct 
parties and interests, the more frequently will a 
majority be found of the same parly and the 
more easily will they concert and execute their 
plans of oppression.” lixlcnd the size of the 
republic, Madison argued, and the country 

^ would be less vulnerable to 
’ ^ separate factions within it. 

S. 2202 j 
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r BY JANUARY 9, 

1788, five stales of the 
nine necessary for rat iflca- 
I - ’ lion had approved the 

j . Constitution — Delaware, 

Pennsylvania, New lersey, 
Georgia, and Connecticut. lUil the eventual 
outcome remained uncertain in pivotal slates 
such as Massachusetts, New York, and Virginia. 
On February 6, with I'ederalists agreeing to 
recommend a list of amendments amounting 
to a bill of rights; Massachusetts ratilled by a 
vote of I87 to l68.'Fhe revolutionary leader, 
)obn Hancock, elected to preside Federalists 
with visions <^f the vice presidency and possi- 
bly the presidency. Flancock, whom Madison 
noted as “an idolater of popularity” suddenly 
experienced a miraculous cure and delivered a 
critical block of votes. Although Massachusetts 
was now safely in the Federalist column, the 
recommendation of a bill of rights vvas a 
significant victory for the anti-Federalists. 

Six of the remaining slates later appended 
similar rec o m m en d a t i on s . 

When the New Hampshire convention was 
adjourned by Federalists who sensed imminent 



Truman Doctrine — 

Fears that Greece and 
Turkey might fall to the 
communist Soviet Union 
prompt President Hafry 
Truman to articulate the 
"Truman Doctrine.'' This 
uoctnne states that 
world peace and 
the well-being of all 
Americans 
depends on the 
containment of 
communism around 
the world. 



Marshall Plan — 

On April 3 President 
Truman signs the 
Economic Recovery Act 
of 1948. It becomes 
known as the Marshall 
Plan, named for 
Secretary of State 
George Marshall, who in 
1947 proposed that the 
United States provide 
economic assistance to 
restore the economic 
infrastructure of post-war 
Europe. 



Press Release 
Announcing U.S. 
Recognition of Israel — 

At midnight on May 14, the 
Provisiof’al Government nf 
Israel proclaims a new 
State of Israel. On that 
same date, the United 
States, in the person of 
President Truman, recog- 
nizes the provisional 
Jewish government as de 
facto authority of the 
Jewish state 
(de jure recog- 
nition is 
extended on 
January 31). 



Executive Order 9981: 
Desegregation of the 
Armed Forces — 

President Harry Truman 
establishes the 
President's Committee on 
Equality of Treatment and 
Opportunity in the Armed 
Services, committing the 
government to racially 
integrating the military. 




Armistice Agreement for 
the Restoration of the 
South Korean State — 

This Armistice formally 
ends the war in Korea. 
North and South Korea 
remain separate, and 
occupy almost the same 
territory they had when 
the war began. 
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clclcat and when Rhotle Islanci <mi March 2^1 
lurnccl down the ('onstiuition in a popular 
relerendum by an overwhelming V(Me of 10 to 
I, federalist leaders were apprehensive. 
Looking ahead to the Maryland convention, 
Madison wr<Me to Washington: “the difference 
between even a postponement and adoption in 
Maryland may . . . possibly give a fatal advan- 
tage to that which opposes the constitution." 
Madison had little reason to worry ‘Fhe final 
vote on April 28: 63 for, 1 1 against. In 
Ikiltimore’ a huge parade celebrating the 
federalist victory rolled through the down- 
town streets, highlighted by a 15 foot Moat 
called “Ship federalist." The symbolically sea- 
worthy craft was later launched in the waters 
off Ualtim<^re and sailed down the Potomac to 
Mount Vernon. 

On july 2, 1788, the Confederation 
('ongress, meeting in New York, received word 
that A reconvened New Hampshire ratifying 
convention had approved the Constitution. 
With South Carolina’s acceptance of the 
(Constitution in Vlay, New Hampshire tints 
becatiie the ninth state to ratify, ‘fhe (Congress 
appointed a c<mimiltee “for putting the said 
(C<uistitLition into operation.” 



In the next two months, thanks largely to 
the efbuMs <^f Madison and Hamilton in their 
<nvn states, Virginia and New Y<nk both rati- 
fied while adding their own amendments. 'The 
margin for the federalists in both states, h<nv- 
ever, was extremely close. Hamilton figured 
that the maiority of the people in New York 
actually opposed the (Constituti(^n, and it is 
probable that a majority of people in the entire 
country opposed it. Only the promise of 
amendments had ensured a federalist victorv. 




Senate Resolution 301. 
Censure of Senator 
Joseph McCarthy — 

In 1950 Senator McCarthy, 
spurred by national fears of 
communism, begins making 
accusations against mem- 
bers of the government, the 
entertainment industry, and 
business. Despite an inabtlity 
to produce evidence for his 
charges, McCarthy grows 
increasingly aggressive in 
his accusations. By 1954, 
when the Senate votes to 
censure him, much of his 
power has dissolved. This 
censure describes his 
behavior as "contrary to 
senatorial traditions." 



Brown v Board of Education — 

The Supreme Court's decision in this case overrules 
the "separate but equal" principle set forth in the 
1896 Plessy v Ferguson decision. The Court rules 
that "separate but equar is inherently unequal and 
promotes racial supremacy. The unanimous decision 
states that stale-sanctioned segregation of public 
schools is a violation of 
the 14th Amendment 
and IS therefore 
unconstitutional. 




National Interstate and 
Defense Highways Act— 

This act authorizes the 
building of highways 
lluouyhout the United 
States, the biggest public 
works project in the 
nation's history. 




Executive Order 10730: 

Desegregation 

of Central High School— 

Although the Supreme 
Court rules the principle 
of "separate but equal" 
illegal in the Brown v 
Board of Education case, 
Little Rock, Arkansas’ 
Central High School 
refuses to comply with 
the court. President 
Dwight Eisenhower sends 
in federal troops by 
Executive Order to main- 
tain order and peace, 
allowing the integration 
of Central High School to 
proceed. 
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THE BILL OF RIGHTS 






VC\C 



THE CALL fora bill of 
rights had I'leen the anti- 
Federalists’ most powerful 
weapon. Attacking the pro- 
posed C’onst itLition for its 
vagueness and lack ol spe- 
cific protection against tyranny, Patrick Henry 
asked the Virginia convention: “What can avail 
your specious, imaginary balances, your rope- 
dancing, chain-rattling, ridiculous ideal checks 
and contrivances,” 'fhe anti- Peel era lists, 
demanding a more concise, unequivocal 
Constitution, one that laid out for all to .see the 
right of the people and limitations of the 
power of government, claimed that the brevity 
of the document only revealed its inferior 
nature. Kichaixl Henry Lee despaired at the 
lack of provisions to protect “those essential 
rights of mankind without which liberty can- 
not exist ” Trading the old government for the 
new without such a bill of rights, Lee argued, 
would be trading Scylla for Charybdis. 

A bill of rights had been barely mentioned 
in the Philadelphia C(^nvention, most delegates 



I 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
Farewell Address 

In his farewell address. President Eisenhower 
warns against the establishment of a ’'mifitary- 
industrial complex,” wheie power can easily be 
misplaced and misused. 




President John F. Kennedy's 
Inaugural Address — 

President John F. Kennedy 
calls for the service of a ' new 
generation of young 
Americans" to help protect lib- 
erty and freedom in the United States 
and throughout the world. 



holding that the fundamental rights of indi- 
viduals had been secured in the state constitu- 
tions. lames Wilson maintained that a bill ol 
rights was superfluous because all power not 
expressly delegated to the new government was 
reserved to the people. It was clear, however, 
that in this argument the anti-Pederalists held 
the upper hand. l‘ven Thomas lefferson, gener- 
ally in favor of the new government, wrote to 
Madison that a bill of rights was “what the 
people are entitled to against every govern- 
ment on earth.” 

by the fall of 1788 Madison had been con- 
vinced that not only was a hill of rights neces- 
sary to ensure acceptance of the Constitution 
but that it would have positive effects. He 
wrote, on October 17, that such “fundamental 
maxims of free Government" would he “a 
good ground for an appeal to the .sense ol 
community” against potential oppre.ssion and 
would “counteract the impulses of intcre.st 
and passion,” 




Executive Order 10924: 

Establishment of the Peace Corps — 

Following the ideals set forth in his inaugural 
address. President Kennedy establishes the 
Peace Corps as a way for young Americans to 
assist developing nations by providing education- 
al, technical, and medical assistance. Goals of the 
Peace Corps include: 1) To help the people of 
interested countries and areas in meeting their 
needs for trained workers; 21 To help promote a 
better understanding of Americans on the part of 
the peoples served; and 3) To help promote a 
better understanding of other peoples on the part 
of Americans. 
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Madison’s support of the l>ill of rights was 
of critical significance. One of the new repre- 
sentatives from Virginia to the Kirsl federal 
Congress, as estahlished by the new 
Constitution, he worked tirelessly to persuade 
the House to enact amendments. I')erusing the 
anti-federalists’ ohjecii(^ns to the Constitution, 
Madison was able to shepherd through 
17 amendments in the early months ol the 
Congress, a list which was later trimmed to 
12 in the Senate. (’In (’Icioher 2, I7S9, President 
Washington .sent to each of the states a copy of 
the 12 amendments adopted by the C'.ongress in 
September, by December 15, 1791, three- 
fourths of the states had ratified the 10 amend- 
ments lunv so familiar to Americans as the “Bill 
of Rights.” 

benjafnin franklin told a french correspon- 
dent in 1788 that the formation of the new 
government had been like a game ol dice, with 
many players of div'erse prejudices and interests 
unable to make any uncontested moves. 
Madison wrote to Icfferson that the welding of 
these clashing interests was “a task more diffi- 
cult than can be well conceived by those who 
were not concerned in the execution of it.” 
When the delegates left Philadelphia after the 




Transcript ol John 
Glenn’s Official 
Communication with 
the Command Center — 

John Glenn conducts the 
first manned space orbit 
of the earth, increasing 
the prestige of the United 
States internationally. In 
this transcript he commu- 
nicates with Mission 
Control in Florida. 




Aerial Photograph of 
Missiles in Cuba — 

Instrumental in the early 
stages of the Cuban 
Missile crisis, these pho- 
tographs show that the 
Soviet Union is amassing 
offensive ballistic mis- 
siles in Cuba. President 
Kennedy warns that any 
attempt by the Soviet 
Union to place nuclear 
weapons m Cuba will be 
seen as a threat to the 
United States. 



convention, few, if any were convinced that the 
Constitution they had approved outlined the 
ideal form of government for the co Lin try. But 
late in his life lames Madison scrawled OLit 
another letter, one never addressed. In it he 
declared that no government can be perfect, 
and “. . . that which is the least imperfect is 
therefore the best government.” 




14 (p 4^ 

Test Ban Treaty- 

After the fears created by 
the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
the Limited Test Ban 
Treaty ts signed by die 
United States. Great 
Britain and the Soviet 
Uniun. Afiei Senate 
approval, the ^ 

treaty, which 
goes into effect 
on Oct. 1 1, bans 
nuclear weapon 
tests in dic atmos- 
phere^ in mitef 
space, and under 
water. 




Official Program for 

the March on Washington — 

On Aug. 28, approximately 250.000 people gather in 
front of the Lincoln Memorial to march in support of 
expanding civil rights for African Americans 
The highlight of the march is Martin Luther King’s 
"I have a dream" speech, in which he proclaims 
the Declaraiinn nf 
Independence 
applies to people 
of all races. 
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THE DOCUMENT ENSHRINED 



the fate of the United 
States Constitution after its 
signing on September 17, 
787, can he contrasted 
ply to the travels and 
physical abuse of America s 
other great parchment, the Declaration of 
Independence. As the Ontinental (Congress, 
during the years of the revolutionary war, 
scurried from town to town, the rolled-up 
Declaration was carried along. After the for- 
mation of the new government under the 
Constitution, the one- page Declaration, emi- 
nently suited for display purposes, graced the 
walls of various government buildings in 
Washington, exposing it to prolonged damag- 
ing sunlight. It was also subjected to the work 
of early calligraphers responding to a demand 
for reproductions of the revered document. As 
any visitor to the National Archives can readily 
observe, the early treatment of the now barely 
legible Declaration took a disastrous toll. 

‘The Constitution, in excellent physical 
condition after 200 years, has enjoyed a 
more serene existence, by 1796 the 
institution was in the custody of 
the L')epartment of State along with 



Civil Rights Act — 

Through the efforts of civil rights activists 
throughout the 1950s and early 1960s. 
many Americans come to support legisla- 
tion that guarantees civil 
rights for African Americans, 
and President Lyndon 
Johnson signs the Civil Rights 
act into law in July. The act 
prohibits discrimination in 
public places, provides for the 
integration of schools and 
other public facilities, and 
makes employment disenmina 
tion illegal. 




Tonkin Gulf Resolution — 

Passed by Congress after apparent 
attacks by the North Vietnamese on 
American ships in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, ifiis act gives 
President Johnson 
A authority to increase 
united Stales involve- 
ment in the war 
between North and 
South Vietnam. 



the Declaration and traveled with the federal 
government from New York to Philadelphia to 
Washington, both documents were secretly 
m(’>ved to Leesburg, Virginia, before the immi- 
nent attack bv the british on Washington in 
ISM. hollowing the war, the ('.onstitut ion 
remained in the State Department while the 
Declaration continued its travels — to the 
Patent Office building from 1841 to 1876, to 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia during the 
Centennial celebration, and back to 
Washington in 1877. 

On September 29, 1921, President Warren 
Harding issued an executive order transferring 
the CvOnstitution and the Declaration to the 
Library of Congress for preservation and exhi- 
bition. ‘The next day Librarian of C(^ng?*ess 
Herbert Putnam, acting on authority of 
Secretary of Stale Charles Lvans Hughes, car- 
ried the (Constitution and the Declaration in a 
Model-‘r Lord truck to the library and placed 
them in his office safe until an appropriate 
exhibit area could be constructed. ‘The docu- 
ments were officially put on display at a cere- 
mony in the library on February 28, 1924. 

On February 20, 1933, at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the future National Archives 
building, President Herbert Hoover remarked: 
“'Fhere will be aggregated here the most sacred 



nhs- 

Social Security Act Amendments — 

Amid rising concern for the elderly and the poor, these 
amendments are adopted. They establish Medicare, a 
health insurance program for the elderly, ami 
Medicaid, a healtli insurance program for the poor. 



Voting Rights Act— 

This act outlaws the discriminatory 
voting practrees adopted in many 
Southern states after the Civil War. 
including literacy tests as a prerequi- 
site for voting. It also provides tor fed- 
erally supervised elections. 
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documents of our history — the originnis of the 
Declarntlon of Independence and of the 
Constitution of the United States.*' I’he two doc- 
uments, however, were not itn mediately trans- 
ferred to the Archives. Ouring World War II 
both were moved from the library to fort Knox 
for protection and returned to the library in 
19^14. It was not until successful negotiations 
were completed between Librarian of Congress 
Luther Lvans and Archivist of the United States 
Wayne Grover that the transfer to the National 
Archives was finally accomplished by special 
direction of the joint Congressional Committee 
on the Library. 

On December 13, 1952, the Constitution and 
the Declaration were placed In helium-filled 
cases, enclosed in wooden crates, laid on mat- 
tresses in an armored Marine Corps personnel 
carrier, and escorted by ceremonial tnx^ps, two 
tanks, and four servicemen carrying submachine 
guns down Pennsylvania and Constitution 
Av'enues to the National Archives. Iwo days later, 
President Harry IVuman declared at a formal 
ceremony in the Archives Lxhibition Hall: 

'‘Wc arc engaged here today in a symbolic act. 
We are enshrining these documents for future 
ages. This magnificent hall has been constructed 
to exhibit them, and the vault beneath, that we 
have built to protect them, is as safe from 
de.struction as anything that the wit of modern 



man can devise. All this is an honorable effort, 
based upon reverence for the great past, and our 
generation can take just pride in it.” 



HISTORY IN THE RAW 




YOU HAVE READ 

^ about a piece of 
I. «. . 1 our past, now see 

the full story at 

www.ourdocuments.gov. 

Look at what George 

Washington actually wrote in his inaugural 
address, how much America paid for Alaska, 
and many other documents created by those 
who participated in and witnessed our history. 
Check out www.ourdocuments.gov today. 
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Images for the Our Documents 
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Archives and Records 
Administration and the 
Library of Congress. 

For complete photo credits go to 
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Using the 100 Documents 
in the Classroom 



Three Sample Lessons 



Lesson One: 

Thomas Jefferson and 
the Louisiana Purchase 

Lesson Two: 

Patents: 

Alexander Graham Bell 
and Thomas Edison 

Lesson Three: 

Brown v Board of Education 
of Topeka Kansas 



Supreme Court 




i. 




So, I 



Lesson One: 

Thomas Jefferson 

and the Louisiana Purchase 



Reprinted courtesy 
of the White House 
Historical Association 



Background 

W hen Thomas Jefferson became president in 1801, 

the United States thrived in almost incomprehensible 
isolation from the rest of the world. The population of the 
nation was a little more than 5 million, with 90 percent of 
the people living east of the Appalachian Moiintains. 



Many were timid and fearful regarding the 
course of action the young gov^ernment should 
take. A less visionary president n\ight have kept 
the country carefully confined to the eastern 
seaboard. Yet through the vigorous action of 
this president, the will of the nation to expand 
westward was greatly strengthened. lefferson led 
by planning the Lewis and Clark Expedition as 
a means of finding a water route that would 
link the two coasts and by purchasing the 
Louisiana Territory from France. Flis motiva- 
tions were as multifaceted as his intellect. 
Expansion westward matched his vision of 
America as a “vast domain of liberty.” Unlike 
Europe, with its poverty-stricken landless 
hordes, lefferson’s America would be built by 
small-property owners who would find suste- 
nance on their “little portion of land.” Beyond 



the Appalachians stretched a natural 
spillover for lefferson's “American Dream.” 

A man with a lifelong thirst for learning, 
lefferson was fascinated by what lay to the 
west. He told one leader of an early expedi- 
t i o n : “ ' la ke n o t i ce o f t h e co u n I r y yo u pa ss 
through, its general face, soil, river, moun- 
tains, its productions, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral.” Finally, lefferson saw that other 
European countries would soon settle this ter- 
ritory if the United States did not-the Spanish, 
the French, and the British all saw great oppor- 
tunity there. But lefferson saw it, too, and acted 
swiftly to purchase Louisiana at a moment 
Napoleon s European troubles made it neces- 
sary. The president s energy and commitment to 
these two endeavors shaped the course of 
America from “sea to shining sea.” 
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Lewis and Clark Track Map 
Based on a map kept by 
William Clark, Ihts engraved 
copy accompanied Nicholas 
Biddle s History of the 
Expedition under the Command 
of Captain Lewis and Clark 
( 18141 . 



Thomas Jefferson and 
the Louisiana Territory 

N O mens LI re of'niomns lefferson s presi- 
dential administration captLired the pLih- 
lic imagination, and no policy approach so 
significantly affected the character of the 
nation, as did the acqLiiring of the LoLiisiana 
'territory.' Yet long before his presidency, 
lefferson was keenly interested in the land to 
the west of the Mississippi River. 

Years passed, and 'I'homas lefferson did not 
actively work toward another expedition to the 
West. In the interim, as the resLilt of a constitu- 
tional election quirk, he had become vice presi- 
dent to the Federalist |ohn Adams. Despite that 
position, as the leader of the Republicans 
lefferson was fully occupied opposing various 
Federalist policies, especially those having to do 
with post revolutionary France and the hated 
Alien and Sedition Acts. Fven when he won the 




presidency in 1800, he was in no hurry to rush 
expansion westward. After all, Spain, now a 
weak power in liurope, held the Louisiana 
'lerritory. It was only a matter of time before 
Spain would release its grip on a huge area o1 
land increasingly hard to defend, and then the 
natural spillover of the East would create 
American farms and villages in the West. For 
the time being, farmers from the Ohio Valley 
had permission from the Spanish to deposit 
their goods at the port at New Orleans for 
shipment abroad. 'Fhe vision could wait. 

Incidents and 
Opportunities 

T hen came some news that foretold changes 
in the status quo. First was the revelation 
that in late 1800 Napoleon Bonaparte had 
secretly negotiated a treaty transferring 
Louisiana from Spain to France, a retrocession. 
By the time President lefferson heard this news, 
in April 1802, he understood immediately that 
there had been an important power shift. He 
wrote the U.S. Minister to France, Robert 
Livingston, “It completely reverses all the politi- 
cal relations of the U.S."“ Secretary of State 
lames Madison cautioned lefferson that 
Louisiana in French hands would “cause daily 
collisions." Alarmed, lefferson feared fora time 
that Napoleon might force him to reconsider 
his position of “no entangling alliances" with 
European nations. He told Livingston that 
there was “on the globe one single spot, the 
possessor of which is our natural and habitual 
enemy. It is New Orleans, through which the 
produce of three-eighths of our territory must 
pass to market," adding that, “the day France 
takes posse.ssion of New Orleans . . .|we will 
be forced to] marry ourselves to the British 
fleet and nation."' 

Fhe .second disturbing change came with 
a proclamation by the Spanish administra- 
tor at New Orleans in October 1802 that 
the right of deposit at the port of New 
Orleans was to be suspended, though the 
privilege was guaranteed in the Pinckney 
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IVcatvof* 1795. Without that right, the lower 
Mississippi would he virtually closed to 
American shippers, a situation not to he tolerat- 
ed. As lames Madison had said,“'I‘he 
Mississippi is to them [Americans west of the 
Appalachians] everything. It is the Hudson, the 
Delaware, the l\>tomac, and all the navigable 
rivers of" the Athmtic states. Formed into one 
stream.”' Indeed, Westerners were upset and 
clamored for a solution, even if it meant war 
with bra nee. 

Napoleonic Headaches 

J efferson understood perfectly that action 
must he taken, hut he was in a dilemma, 
rhough he had threatened it, the president 
really did not want to form an alliance with 
Great hritain; neither did he want to go to war 
with h’rance, a nation whose revolutit'Jn he had 
vigorously supported. Jefferson acted decisively 
hut carefully. He asked and received funds from 
Congress for an expansion of the army and the 
construction of a river fleet. It left the distinct 
impression that American forces just might, 
under the right circumstances, descend the 
Mississippi \o New Orleans, At the .same time, 
he tried peaceful negotiations. In March 1803 
he commissioned James Monroe as envoy 
extraordinary to France, with a .set of instruc- 
tions for him.self and the regular minister, 
Robert Livingston, in Paris. 'I'hey were to offer 
up to $10 million for the purchase of New 
Orleans and part of the Floridas. If France 
refu.sed, they would offer to huy the city of New 
Orleans alone. Finally, if Monroe and 
Livingston could not work out a satisfactory 
arrangement, they were to cross the Lnglish 
Channel and begin di.scussions with the Rritish. 
What amazed Monroe when he arrived in Paris 
was that Napoleons finance minister, Parhe- 
Marhois, had already approached Livingston to 
ask what the Americans would pay for the 
rv/io/r of Louisiana! When Livingston relayed 
the news to Monroe, he could hardly believe it. 
*Fhey both reali7.ed that purchasing all of 



Louisiana was certainly outside their bargain- 
ing instructions. Yet, thinking it wasn't a good 
time to quibble over the instructions, they 
signed the treaty on April 30, 1803."' 

That the leader of France was considering 
ridding himself of Louisiana wasn't as surpris- 
ing as it seemed at the outset. Napoleon had 
suffered some setbacks in his vision to re- 
establish a French empire in North America, 
with Louisiana as its centerpiece. 'There had 
been a slave revolt in the French-held island of 
Santo Domingo. Crack French troops — 5,000 
in all — had been sent to quell the revolt, but 
tropical mo.squitoes had brought yellow lever 
and death to thousands of them. Perhaps the 
French could hold the island, but at a huge 
co.st. 'The troubles there had prompted 
Napoleon to exclaim. “1 3a mn sugar, damn cof- 
fee, damn colonies!” That wasn't all. France 
was about to resume war against Lngland; 
Napoleon needed a war chest. Moreover, con- 
sidering the power of the English navy, the 
British might well prevent the French from 
taking pos.session of such a significant portion 
of land in North America, and President 
lefferson had flatly declared that if the F'rench 
attempted to land troops in Louisiana, there 
could be war. If Napoleon Bonaparte couldn't 
defend the land he owned, why not be rid of it, 
and in the process re-establish an alliance with 
the United States? 

Thinking Beyond the Edge 

o it was that the United States acquired 
the whole of the Mi.ssissippi River and its 
western tributaries, about 828,000 square miles 
of territory, rich areas of farmland, and fantas- 
tic natural resources. The cost was $15 million." 
For the United States, the acquisition of 
Louisiana came as a windfall of Napoleon's 
European and colonial troubles. ‘That the 
treaty was quickly ratified, before the French 
leader could change his mind, had a lot to do 
with Jefferson's flexible thinking and vision. As 
the leader of the Republicans, the president 
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Louisiana Purchase 
Treaty. 1803 

Robert Livingston and James 
Monroe closed on the sweet- 
est real estate deal of the 
millennium when they signed 
the Louisiana Purchase Treaty 
in Pans on April 30, 1803 



had always presented himself as a strict con- 
structionist of the Constitution. In his way of 
thinking, the power of a national government 
was always potentially dangeroLis. One way to 
limit that power, especially that of the presi- 
dent, was to apply a strict interpretation to the 
langLiage of the Constitution. Based on that 
philosophy, lefferson had big problems with 
two aspects of the acquisition. He did not 
believe that the president had the right to 
increa.se the national domain by a treaty of 
pLircha.se — a real estate deal. Another 
problem: 'The treaty stated that the United 
States was to incorporate the residents of 
Louisiana into the Union and grant them the 
same rights and privileges as other citizens. 

‘I ‘he implication was that .sections of Louisiana 
would become slates. leffer.son wondered if he 

and the Congre.ss 
I had the power to 
bring into the 
nation whole 
groups of people 
who wei'e outside its 
original limits? 

President leffer-son 
believed hot h of 
the.se actions required 
amendments to the 
Constitution, yet he 
realized that the 
proce.ss was painfully 
slow. As his advisors 

had warned, by the time they were added, 
Napoleon might have changed his mind and 
withdrawn the offer, leffer.son understood the 
importance of Louisiana to the future of the 
country, and adjusted his thinking accordingly. 
|-lis would not allow his constitutional fervor 
to endanger the speedy ratification of the 
treaty by the Senate. By the time he called the 
(Congress into session three weeks early, 
leffer.son told lames Madison: “1 infer that the 
le.ss we say about constitutional difficulties 
respecting Louisiana the better, and that what 
is necessary for surmounting them must be 
done.” While continuing to voice his scruples 







privately, pulling him. self on record “as recog- 
nizing the dangers of const ruction against 
which (in the future] we must ever be on 
guard,” he pressed for the Senates approval.' 

Certain Federalists argued vehemently that 
there was no constitutional permi.ssion for the 
Louisiana transfer and that it cost loo much at 
a lime when the Republicans were suppo.sedly 
pledged to a small federal budget. Yet reflecting 
the positive sentiments of the people regarding 
lefferson’s move, the Senate ratified the treaty 
in just four days. Perhaps lefferson was 
explaining his actions when, shortly after his 
retirement to Monlicello, he wrote, “A strict 
observance of the written laws isdoubtic.ss one 
of the highest duties of a good citizen, but it is 
not the hiiiihest. ‘I'he laws of nece.ssity, of .self 
preservation, of saving the country when in 
danger are of higher obligation.”" leffer.son 
believed that a French Louisiana to the west 
could be dangerous to the United Stales. ’Fo 
him it interfered with a clear view he had of 
America’s destiny. An opportunity had pre- 
sented itself, with implications for the nation’s 
future that were profound; thus, the president 
behaved in ways that were different from his 
reaction to “normal events.” Fie was willing to 
accept the judgment of the people as to his 
choice, noting: “’Fhe line of discrimination 
between cases is most difficult; but the good 
officer is bound to draw it at his peril; and 
throw himself on the justice of his own coun- 
try.”** Most believed that, in this ca.se, he had 
made a good decision. 

1'he United States acquired the Louisiana 
’territory in part because France was experi- 
encing difficulties with its colonies and with 
Britain. On other occasions since then, the 
United States has acquired land as a result of 
another country’s political, social, or military 
difficulties. 

Despite constitutional que.stions. President 
Thomas lefferson supported the purcha.se of 
Louisiana from the French. Since that time 
there have been other occasions when the 
United Slates acquired land through purchase. 
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Though the Louisiana Purchase, supporicrl by President Icffcrson, scetned like one sweet 
deal, not everyone was impressed. President lefferson wasn't sure it was cmtstitutimtal to 
purchase land hy treaty. He also had a question about whether communities of people liv- 
htg in the Louisiana Territory could be organized into states and its citizens brought into 
the country on an equal footing with other U.S. citizens. Despite his worries about wdiether 
constitutional amendments should be added to grant this permissiom he recom- 
mended that the Senate ratify the terms of the treaty without further talk oj 
amendments. He later dcfciided his decisio}i on these grounds: 

“A strict observance of the written laws is doubtless 
one of the highest duties of a good citizen, but it 
is not the highest. The laws of necessity, of self- 
preservation, of saving the country when in danger 
are of higher obligation. To lose our country by a 
scrupulous adherence to written laws, would be to 
lose the law itself . . . thus absurdly sacrificing the end 
to the means. ... It is incumbent on [the duty of] those 
only who accept great charges, to risk themselves on 
great occasions, when the safety of the nation, or some of 
its very high interests are at stake. An officer is bound to 
obey orders; yet he would be a bad one who should do it in cases 
for which they were not intended, and which involve the most 
important consequences. The line of discrimination between cases 
may be difficult; but the good officer is bound to draw it at his peril; 
and throw himself on the justice of his own country, and the 
[rightness] of his own motives.'”^*^ 



Thomas Jefferson 

In January 18, 1803, President Thomas Jefferson asked 
Congress for S2,500 to explore the West, part of the letter is 
shown next to Jefferson’s picture. 
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Activity; 

Review the U.S. Constitution, Article I, section 8, last paragraph; Article II, section 
1; and Article IV, Then write a two-minute Sound Off choosing either one of the 
statements below as inspiration for your remarks. Pick an "honorable opponent" 
and have a Sound Off Stond Off, drawing lots to determine who speaks first. 

Each of you has exactly two minutes to make your arguments. Ask your class- 
mates to choose a winner by applauding wildly the speaker with the best 
arguments. Then bask in your triumph, or admit defeat! 

Position 1: Who is l^rcsicicfil lc(fcrsoii kidding? This argufuent is nothing hut an effort 
on his part to circumvent the Constitution, What it means is that if he 
doesn't want to he hemmed in by the Constitution, he and the Congress can 
simply choose not to obey it. This time it's ''crucial" because of a worthless 
expanse of grass and woods? What next? Why, it's an absolute recipe for 
tyranny! 

Position 2: This is a fine example of President Jefferson having the good sense not to 

lose a wonderful opportunity! We're going to have the French off our backs, 
and someone wants to protest his taking a few liberties with the language 
of the Constitution? The Constitution is supposed to be a flexible docu- 
ment. Besides why wouldn't we assume that the president and the Senate 
could make a treaty to buy some land? I don't see any rule against it. 
What's the big deal? 



Endnolcs 

1. Rohcri M, lohnstonc, )r. 
Jefferson and the Presidency: 
Leadership in the Yonng 
Republic. (Ithaca, NV: Cornell 
University Press, 1978) 67, 

2. Richard N. Current, et al., 
American History, A Survey 
(New York; Alfred A. Knopf, 

1 987), 203. 



3, lohn M. Hlum,et al.. Fhc 
National Experience, A History 
of the United States (New 
York: Harcourt Brace 
lovanovich, Inc., 1981), 173. 

4. Blum, et al.. National 
Experience, I 72. 

5. e\ i\\.. National 
Experience, 173. 

6, I^lum, et aL, National 
Experience, 173. 



7, lohnstone, Jefferson and 
die Presidency, 72. 

8. lohnstone, Jefferson and 
the Presidency, 73, 

9. lohnstone, Jefferson and 
the Presidency, 73. 

10, lohnstone, Jefferson and 
the Presidency, 74. 
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Lesson Two: 

Alexander Graham Bell’s 
Patent for the Telephone 
and Thomas Edison’s Patent 

/ nr fVlP Vl prfri r T n mil —Reprinted counesy of 

L/ / 1^1 J — f the Natiotml Archives and 

R eco rcis A d m i nisi rat ion 




1876 Centennial Exhibition 
Exhibition Buildings from 
The illustrated History of the 
Centenriial Exhibitior), by 
James D. McCabe, published 
in Philadelphia. 1876. 



Background 

I n 1 B76 Americans held a Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelpfiia to celebrate the 
nation s birth 100 years earlier. It was the first 
world's fair to be held in the United States, and 
it ant>ounced for all to see that the nation had 
come of aqe as an industrial power. More than 
8 million Americans attended, many traveling the railways that now 
spanned the continent. Of all the exhibition buildings. Machinery Hall 
drew the most admiration and wonder. Its displays were powered by the 
world s largest steam engine. Inside, inventions by two of Americas 
greatest inventors were on display. Alexander Graham Bell exhibited the 
first telephone, and 'fhomas Alva lidison presented the automatic 
telegraph, one ot' more than 1,000 inventions he would patent in his 
lifetime. Together their inv^enlions changed American life in ways that 
still affect us today. 
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Alexander Graham Bell 



Thomas Edison 



lexander (trahnm Ikdl (1847-1922) was 
born in Scotland and moved to Boston in 
1872 to open a school for teachers of the deaf. 
He became a U.S. citizen in 1882. His early 
experiments included ways to improve and use 

H telegraphy. I’he telegraph con- 
veyed messages through a system 
of electrical sounds that, when 
decoded, could be translated into 
words. It was dependent on 
skilled technicians and never 
became a home appliance. Rather, 
it required you to go to a telegraph office to send 
or receive a message, or perhaps a messetiger did 
this for you. Hell sought something revolution- 
ary: to transmit not only the sound of the 
human voice, but audible words. With the tele- 
phone, Hell wrote in 1878, “It is possible to con- 
nect every man's house, office or factory with a 
central station, so as to give him direct commu- 
nication with his neighbors,” 



T homas Edison f 1847- 
1931 ) was born in Ohio 
and grew up in Michigan. His 
formal education lasted at 
most four years, in part 
because his teachers com- 
plained that he asked too 
many questions. By age 12 he was a newsboy 
and candy seller on the railways. Working as a 
telegraph operator gave him some of his early 
lessons in the uses of electricity. Among 
Edison’s many patents were ones f(»r totally 
new inventions as well as those that dramati- 
cally improved the inventions ol others. I’hesc 
included patents for the electric motor, motion 
picture projector, storage battery, Dictaphone, 
duplicating machine, typewriter, and phono- 
graph (bis most original). lUit his most far- 
reaching achievement was his patent for 
improving the incandescent lightbulb. 

Before the invention of the electric light- 
bulb, homes were lit bv candle, kerosene-oil 
lamp, or gaslight. All flickered, weie fire haz- 
ards, and emitted smoke and heat. Other 
inventors of the day were experimenting with a 
glass globe that, if emptied of air, could con- 
tain a light that would not burn out. Hut no 
one could find a suitable filament, or wire, 'fhe 
filament creates light when an electric current 
passes through it, but it must neither burn out 
quickly nor melt. Edison solved this problem 
by using carbonized cotton. 
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The Growth of 
the Corporation 

A vision such ns Bells could not become a 
reality widiout enormous sources o( cap- 
ital (money) to mass-produce telephones, lay 
cables, and establish switchboards. Likewise 
the incandescent light was of little use until 
houses could be linked by electric wires to 
powerful generators. 

Until the Industrial Revolution, a shop 
owner did not need to rai,se great SLims of 
money to invest in expensive machinery. He 
probably made his goods by hand and sold 
them directly to the customer. He therefore did 
not fieed to advert i,se his goods far and wide. 

A businc.ss was usually the responsibility of 
one person, a proprietor, who hired others and 
accepted total financial responsibility if the 
venture went under. Partnerships were able to 
rai.se greater capital becau.se two or more peo- 
ple pooled their money. Hut if their partner- 
ship failed, all the partners were personally 
liable; any assets they owned could be seized to 
pay their debts. 

'The Civil War gave impetus to many new 
industries on a .scale never before .seen in 
America. What was needed was a new way to 
fund them. The corporation solved the [nob- 
lem, ('corporations are legal entities chartered 
by state governments. To establish a corpora- 
tion, money is rai.sed from many investors, 
bach investor then owns shares of the compa- 
ny, repre.sented by the stock certificates the cor- 
poration issues to its shareholders. If the 
company earns a profit, the corporation will 
divide its profit with its investors and pay divi- 
dends. ('The greater the number of shares you 
own, the greater your dividend.) 'The value ol 
the corporation’s stock will go up. Hut if the 
corporation fails, each investor will only lose 
what he or she invested. 



Patent for Etectric Lamp 

Thomas Edison's Electric Lamp Patent Drawing and Claim 
(Incandescent Light Bulb]. 

For the full document go to www.ourdocuments.gov 



When the LLS. government granted Edist'tn 
and Hell their patents, it put them at a distinct 
advantage over their compet itt'H's. They and 
they alone were given the right to profit from 
their inventions for a specified time period 
(today it is 20 years). While both men were 
primarily inventors, not entrepreneurs, neither 
wasted time before either founding companies 
or granting their patent rights to others for 
manufaclLi re. 

Resources 

H Mackay, lames. Alexander Crahntn Hell: 

A Life. New York; )ohn Wiley & Sons, Inc., 

1997. An up-to-date and scholarly account. 

M Silverberg, Robert. Z./y/fZ /nr/Z/r World: Edison 
and the Power huinstry. Princeton, NI: H. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1967. Especially good for the 
connection between invention and industry. 

■ 'Iwain, Mark. The Autobiography of Mark 
Iwain. Edited by Charles Neider, New York; 
Harperperennial Library, 1959 (still in paper). 
See Chapter ^15, which has a hilarious account 
of Twain’s attempt to be an investor in new 
inventions, including the telephone. 

■ Vries, Leonard de, Victorian Inventions, 

New York; American Heritage Press, 1971, 

A delightful pictorial account, including many 
fanciful ideas that were never marketed, 

■ llie Sound and the Silence. An excellent 
two-part video about the life of Alexander 
Graham Hell. Available from 'Lurner Home 
Entertainment ^6295. 
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Teaching Activities 



Constitutional Connection 

This lesson relates to the power of 
Congress to pass laws related to the 
granting of patents (Article I, Section 8, 
Clause 8). 

Cross-curricular Connections 

Share this exercise with your colleagues 
in history, government, language arts, 
and science. 

Analyzing the Document 

1 . Provide each student with a photo- 
copy of each of the featured docu- 
ments, and make a transparency with 
the following questions: What types of 
documents are these? What are the 
dates of the documents? Who wrote 
the documents? What is the purpose 
of the documents? What 
information in the doc- 
uments helps you 
understand why they 
were written? What can 
you deduce about the 
process of applying for a 
patent from these two 
documents? What makes 
them legal documents as 
opposed to merely per- 
sonal requests? Why was 
a drawing a necessary part 
of the application process? 
Are the drawings done to 
scale? Why are parts of 
each invention numbered 
and lettered? 

Ask one student to read the 
documents aloud as the others 
read silently. Lead the class in 
oral responses to the questions. 
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2. Direct students to study Bell's patent drawing and determine what part of the 
telephone apparatus each letter m Bell's Figure 7 represents. Challenge students to 
do the research to find out whether they were correct. 

Research and Compare 

3. Bell and Edison led fascinating lives in tandem. At different points m time they 
even made improvements to each others' inventions! Divide students into pairs. 

Ask student A in each pair to read a short biographical account about Bell and 
student B about Edison. Ask each pair to exchange information and determine 
what qualities these inventors shared. Ask students if they think all inventors share 
these qualities. 



Analyze Effects 

4. Ask students to name all appliances in their homes that operate by electricity. 
Ask them to imagine one week m their lives without a telephone. Then, ask 
students to imagine how life was conducted differently m the early 19th century. 



Next, using the following list of categories, lead a class discussion in which 
students brainstorm how the telephone and electric light changed life in the United 
States. Ask in what ways did each invention affect the following sectors: 



a. Environment 

b. Workplace 

c. Home life 

d. A previously existing industry 

e. Creation of a new industry 

f. Women 

g. Social classes from poor to rich 



h. Urban life and growth of cities 

i. Rural life and farms 

j. Leisure time and entertainment 

k. Safety and health 

l. Etiquette and social interaction 

m. Warfare 



A Timeline of U.S. Inventions 

5 . Post on your classroom wall a timeline dated from 1800 to the present. Set up 
groups of students to research the significant inventions patented during a specific 
time frame — for example, assign a decade or quarter-century to groups of three. 
Students should be encouraged to use their school library resources as well as on- 
line resources. Ask each group to draw each invention it finds on one index card, 
and to write a description of its impact on another. All information can be tacked 
onto the timeline. 

When the timeline is complete, ask the entire class to pick one invention in every 
quarter century that they think made the greatest overall impact. This should 
generate some lively debate. 
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Create a Corporation 

6 . Conduct a simulation to help students experience the steps 
necessary to create a corporation. 









Alexander Graham Bell's 
Telephone Patent Drawing 
and Dath 

Bell's telephone was the 
first apparatus to transmit 
human speech via machine 
His work culminated in one 
of the most profitable and 
contested of ad 19th centurv 
patents For the full document 
go to www.ourdociiments.gov 







First, discuss with students the differences between a propri- 
etorship, a partnership, and a corporation. 

Second, divide the class into six small groups and ask each 
group to complete the following tasks: 

a. Imagine an invention that will change our lives in the 21st 
century. 

b. Draw it and write the specifications for it. 

c. Explain how it will be manufactured and distributed. 

d. Create an advertisement for it explaining its uses and 
desirability. 

e. Decorate a box to be filled with investments by students 
in the other groups who wish to invest in the company 
that will manufacture your invention. 

Third, give $500 of play money to each student (10 $50 
bills). Tell them that they will be able to invest this money 
in any corporation except the one they have founded. 
Fourth, ask a representative from each corporation-group 
to present their product and plans to the class (the 
prospective investors). Fifth, set up a sale time where 
class members can Invest their money. Direct students 
to ''invest'' by inserting the money they wish to invest 
into the appropriate box. 

Sixth, when the time to invest is done, count up the 
money collected in each box and report the amounts to 
' the students. Finally, discuss with students why they 
invested where they did. 



Research and Compare 

7. Ask students to compare the breakup of AT&T in 1982 to the litigation for the 
late 1990s against Microsoft. Identify the sections of the Constitution and acts of 
Congress under which the suits were initiated. Ask students to evaluate the bene- 
fits of competition over universal and standardized service. When buying out its 
competitors for long-distance service. Bell Telephone claimed that the nation was 
better served by "one policy, one system, universal service." Ask students what 
claims Microsoft is now making in its defense*^ 



Adapted frnttt an 
tirtu'le writtett hy foiHi 
Jhmhkv Schnr, a teacher 
at Village ('onninatity 
School in \'e\e York, 

SJew York. 



8 . Ask students to compare the management of public utilities m the United States 
and in a country whose government, rather than the private sector, is responsible 
for those services. Ask students to determine the advantages and disadvantages 
of each system. 
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Lesson Three: 

Brown v Board of Education 
of Topeka, Kansas 

Rep ri n ted Co u rt esy o f 

the Nationat Archives and Records 

Administration 

Background 



On May 17, 1954, U.S. Supreme Court Chief Justice Earl 
Warren delivered the unanimous ruling in the landmark civil 
rights case Brown v Board of Education of Topeka, Kansas. 
State-sanctioned segregation of public schools was a violation 
of the 14th Amendment and was therefore unconstitutional. 
This historic decision marked the end of the "separate but 
equal" precedent set by the Supreme Court almost 60 years 



earlier and served as a catalyst 
movement during the decade of 

While the 13th Amendment to the United States 
Constitution outlawed slav^ery, it wasn’t until 
three years later, in 1868, that the Mih 
Amendment guaranteed the rights of citizenship 
to all persons born or naturalized in the United 
Stales, including due process and equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 'I'hese two amendments, as well 
as the 15th Amendment protecting voting rights, 
were intended to eliminate the last remnants of 
slavery and to protect the citizenship of black 
Americans. In 1875, Congress also passed the 
fir.st Civil Rights Act, which held the “equality of 
all men before the law" and called for fmes and 
penalties for anyone found denying patronage of 
public place.s, such as theaters and inns, on the 
basis of race. However, the Supreme Court rea- 
.soneti that this act was bevond the scope of the 
13th and 14th amendments, as these amend- 
ments only concerned the actions of the govern- 
ment, not tho.se of private citizens. With this 
ruling, the Supreme Court narrowed the field of 
legislation that could be supported by the 
Con.siitution and at the same time turned the 
tide against the civil rights movement. 



For the expanding civil rights 
the 1 950s. 

By the late 1800s, segregation laws became 
almost universal in the South where previous 
legislation and amendments were, for all 
practical purposes, ignored. The races were 
separated in schools, in restaurants, in rest- 
rooms, on public transportation, and even in 
voting and holding office. In 1896 the 
Supreme Court upheld the lower courts’ 
decision in the case of Rlcssy v Ferguson. 
Homer Plessy, a black man from Louisiana, 
challenged the constitutionality of segregated 
railroad coaches, first in tiie state courts and 
then in the U. S. Supreme Court. The high 
court upheld the lower courts, noting that 
since the separate cars provided equal servic- 
es, the equal protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment was not vioiated. l bus, the "sep- 
arate hut equal’’ doctrine became the consti- 
tutional basis for segregation. One dissenter 
on the Court, justice ]ohn Marshall Harlan, 
declared the Constitution “color blind’’ and 
accurately predicted that this decision would 
become as baneful as the infamous Dred Scott 
decision of 1 857. 



Lesson Threes 

Brown v Board 
of Education 
of Topeka, 
Kansas 




Mo. X — . 
iroim, Mrs* Richard I.e 
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In 1909 the National Association for the 



Letter from President 
Eisenhower to E. E. 

“Swede" Hazlett 
In September 1953, President 
Eisenhower appointed Earl 
Warren, governor of California, 
the new Supreme Court chief 
|(ist<ce. Eisenhower believed 
Warren would follow a 
moderate course of action 
toward desegregation; his 
feelings regarding the appoint- 
ment are detailed in the closing 
paragraphs of this letter from 
President Eisenhower to 
E. E. "Swede" Ha^lett. 



Advancement of Colored People was ofncially 
formed to champion the modern black civil 
rights movement. In its early years its primary 
goals were to eliminate lynching and to obtain 
fair trials for blacks. By the 1930s, however, the 
activities of the NAACP I'jegan focusing on the 
complete integration of American society. One of 
their strategies was to force admission of blacks 
into universities at the graduate level where 
establishing separate but equal facilities would be 
difficult and expensive for the states. At the fore- 
front of this movement was'fhurgood Marshall, 
a young black lawyer who, in 1938, became gen- 
eral counsel for the NAACP’s l^gal Oefen.se and 
Education bund. ‘1‘heir significant victories at this 
level included Gnincs v University of Missouri in 
1938, Sipucl V Boniri of Ucyents of Utnvcrsily of 
Oklnhofnn in 1948, and Sweatt v Poit}tcr \n 1950. 
In each of the.se ca.ses, the goal of the NAACP 
defense team was to attack the “equal” .standard 
.so that the “separate” standard would in turn 
become susceptible. 

By the 1950s, tlie NAACP was beginning to 
support challenges to segregation at the ele- 
mentary school level. Pivc separate cases were 
filed in Kansas, South (Carolina, Virginia, the 
District of Columbia, and Delaware: Oliver 
Hrown ct oL v Boorci of Bdnauion of'lopeko, 
Shawnee County. K(V}sas. et al.\ Harry Briyys. 










o 
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/r., et ai v R.W. Elliott, et ai; Dorothy E. Davis 
et ni V County School Board of Prince Edward 
County. Virginia, et al.\ Spottswood Thomas 
Bolliny ct ai r C Melvin Sharpe et ai\ Erancis 
B. Gchhart et ai v Ethel Louise Belton et ai 
While each ca.se had its unique elements, all 
were brought on behalf of elementary school 
children, and all involved black schools 
that were inferior to white schools. Most 
important, rather than just challenging the 
inferiority of the separate .schools, each case 
claimed that the “separate but equal” ruling 
violated the equal protection clau.se of the 14th 
Amendment. The lower courts ruled against 
the plaintiffs in each case, noting the Plessy v 
Eer^uson ruling of the United States Supreme 
Court as precedent. In the ca.se of Brown v 
Board of Education, the fedei'al district court 
even cited the iniurious effects of .segregation 
on black children, but held that “.separate but 
equal” was still not a violation of the 
Constitution. It was clear to tho.se involved 
that the only effective route to terminating 
segregation in public schools was going to be 
through the United States Supreme Court. 

In 1952 the Supreme Court agreed to hear 
all five ca.ses collectively. 'Phis grouping was sig- 
nificant becau.se it represented .school segrega- 
tion as a national issue, not just a southern one. 
‘Ehurgood Marshall, one of the lead attorneys 
for the plaintiffs (he argued the Briggs case), 
and his fellow lawyers provided testimony from 
more than 30 social scientists affirmingthe 
deleterious effects of .segregation on blacks and 
whites. 4'he.se argitments were similar to those 
alluded to on pages 18 and 19 in the first fea- 
tured document, the Di.ssenting Opinion of 
ludge Waites Waring in Harry Briggs. Jr., ct ai v 
R. VV'. EtlufU, (jlunr muff. Ct Cti I hc loVv'VCr.S foT 
the school boards based their defense primarily 
on precedent, such ns the Plessy v Eerguson 
ruling, as well as on the importance of states’ 
rights in matters relating to education. 

Realizing the significance of their decision and 
being divided among themselves, the Supreme 
Court took until lune 1953 to decide they 
would rehear arguments for all five cases. The 
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arguments were scheduled for the following 
term, at which time the Court wanted to hear 
both sides' opinions of what Congress had in 
mind regarding school segregation when the 
14th Amendment was originally passed. 

In vSeptember 1953, President Eisenhower 
appointed Earl Warren, governor of California, 
the new Supreme Court chief justice. 
Eisenhower believed Warren would follow a 
moderate course of action toward desegrega- 
tion; his feelings regarding the appointment 
are detailed in the closing paragraphs of the 
second featured document. Letter from 
President Eisenhower to E. E. “Swede” Hazlett. 
In his brief to the Warren Court that 
December, Thu rgood Marshall described the 
separate buf equal ruling as eTToneous and - 
called for an immediate reversal under the 
Mth Amendment. He argued that it allowed 
the government to prohibit any state action 
based on race, including segregation in public 
schools, rhe defense countered this interpreta- 
tion pointing to several states that were prac- 
ticing segregation at the time they ratified the 
Mth Amendment. Surely they would not have 
done so if they had believed the 14th 
Amendment applied to segregation laws. 'I'he 
U.S. Department of justice also filed a brief; it 
was in favor of desegregation but asked for a 
gradual changeover. 

Over the next few months, the new chief jus- 
tice worked to bring the splintered Court 
together. He knew that clear guidelines and 
gradual implementation were going to be 
important considerations, as the largest con- 
cern remaining among the justices was the 
racial unrest that would doubtless follow their 
ruling. Pina 11 y. on May 17, 1954, Chief justice 
Eari Warren read ilie unaininuu> 
school segregation by law was unconstitutional. 
Arguments were to be heard during the next 
term to determine just how the ruling would be 
imposed. A little more than one year later, on 
May 31, 1955, Warren read the Court’s unani- 
mous decision, now referred to as Brown (I, 
instructing the states to begin desegregation 



plans “vviih all deliberate speed.” 'Phe third fea- 
tured document, judgment. Brown r Board of 
Edit CO I ioi t. s h ows t h e ca re fu I wo rd i n g Wa r ren 
employed in order to ensure backing of the 
full Court. 

Despite two unanimous decisions and care- 
ful, if not vague, wording, there was consider- 
able resistance to the Supreme Court’s ruling 
in Brown v Board of Educadon. In addition to 
t h e ob V i o u s d i sa p p ro v i n g seg rega t i o n i st s we re 
some constitutional scholars who felt that the 
decision went against legal tradition by relying 
heavily on data supplied by social scientists 
rather than precedent or established law. 
However, minority groups and members of the 
civil rights movement were buoyed by the 
Brown decision even without specltlc direc- 
tions for implementation. 

Resources 

■ Dudley, M. E. Brown k Board of Edncaf ion 
( 1954). New York: '1 wenty-First Century 
Books, 1994. 

■ Forman, 1. A. Law and Disorder. New York; 
Thomas Nelson, Inc., 1972. 

■ Goode, S. The Controversial Coiirl, Supreme 
Court Influences on American Life. New York: 
lulian Messner, 1982. 

■ Koch, Kenneth. Wishes, Lies, and Dreams: 
leaching Children to Write Poetry. New York: 
Vintage, 1970. 

B Lawson, D. 77/ e Chany iny Pace of the 

Nicv.' York: Fran.klin Watts. !97^L 
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Teaching Activities 
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Constitutional Connection 

This lesson relates to the 14th 
Amendment, primarily the equal protec- 
tion clause, as well as to the powers of 
the Supreme Court under Article HI of 
the U.S. Constitution. 

Cross-curricular Connections 

Share these documents and teaching 
suggestions with your history, govern- 
ment, and language arts colleagues. 
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Tapping into Prior Knowledge 

Explain to students that this lesson 
focuses on a Supreme Court decision 
made in 1955, one that was written by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren. Further 
explain that in the following lessons, 
they will learn about this landmark deci- 
sion, including the opposition to it, from 
original court documents and presiden- 
tial correspondence. Begin by directing 
students in a brainstorming activity to 
assess the extent of their prior knowl- 
edge concerning the United States 
Supreme Court. Instruct students to 



record everything they think they know 
about the United States Supreme Court 
in list form or another appropriate 
graphic organizer. Lead a class discus- 
sion about what they included without 
making any corrections or clarifications. 
Collect the brainstorming sheets for 
later use. 

Depending upon the depth of their prior 
knowledge, lead an introduction or a 
review of how the Supreme Court 
works, being sure to examine how the 
Court decides what cases it will hear. 
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Analyzing the Documents 

DOCUMENT 1: 

The Dissenting Opinion of Judge 
Waites Waring in Harry Briggs. Jr, et al. 
V R. W. Elliott. Chairman, et al. is 20 
pages in length, but for purposes of this 
lesson, the focus is on the final 3 
pages. The Briggs case originated m 
Clarendon County, S.C., and was 
argued by Thurgood Marshall, counsel 
for the NAACP. Pages 18-20 of the dis- 
senting opinion describe some of the 
social scientists' testimony later used 
by the Supreme Court in the Brown 
decision. Before reading pages 18-20 
together as a class, provide students 
with background information about the 
policy of "separate but equal," specifi- 
cally the Plessy v Ferguson decision, 
which Bro\A/n v Board of Education 
helped to make obsolete. 

Prompt a class discussion of the docu- 
ment with the following questions: 

Upon what evidence did the witnesses 
base their testimony? What was the 
judge's conclusion about the acquisition 



of racial prejudice? What was his opinion? 
If time permits, a more complete under- 
standing of the opinion may be gleaned 
by dividing the remainder of the docu- 
ment among small groups of students. 
Direct each group to read and summa- 
rize the main point of Its assigned sec- 
tion and share its findings with the 
class. The following page breakdowns 
are suggested: 

■ pages 1-5 background information 

■ pages 5-7 rationale for hearing the 
case 

■ pages 7-8 slavery and the 
Constitution 

■ P-Q 1f=ith 

Amendments 

■ pages 9-10 South Carolina laws 

■ pages 10-12 litigation in other areas 

■ pages 12-13 litigation in higher 
education 

■ pages 13-14 Plessy v Ferguson 

■ pages 14-16 higher education 
decisions 

■ pages 16-18 defendants' two 
witnesses 
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DOCUMENT 2: 



The Letter from President Eisenhower to 
E. E. "Swede” Hazlett touches on sever- 
al significant topics of the Eisenhower 
presidency, from the election campaign 
to Indo-China to the appointment of 
Supreme Court Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. Instruct students to read the let- 
ter and, while doing so, to compose a 
list of the various topics Eisenhower 
responded to in each of the 10 para- 
graphs. Focus students on the last topic, 
the appointment of Earl Warren, by ask- 
ing the following questions. Lead a class 
discussion of their findings. What 
seemed to be "Swede's” implication 
about the appointment of Earl Warren? 



What was Eisenhower's response? 

What factors did Eisenhower consider 
important when making his nomination 
decision? Why was age a significant 
determinant? How did Eisenhower char- 
acterize the segregation issue? What 
were his expectations of the Court? Of 
Warren? Do you think they were met? 

To extend the lesson, refer to the list of 
additional topics compiled earlier in the 
activity. Challenge students to research 
the context of one of the subjects and to 
fashion a paragraph out of "Swede's" 
original correspondence that might have 
prompted Eisenhower's reply. 




DOCUMENT 3: 



Judgment, Bro\A/n v Board of Education, 
was issued on May 31, 1955, and has 
come to be known as Brown II. Using 
the Document Analysis Worksheet as a 
starting point, instruct students to study 
the document and to prepare answers to 
the following questions. Who was to be 
responsible for overseeing the decision? 
What guidelines, if any, were given? 

Why do you think the language was 
worded this way? Why would the 
Supreme Court direct a lower court to 
enforce its decision rather than handle it 
directly? Encourage students to share 
their answers with the class. 

Putting the Pieces Together 

Brown v Board of Education is the col- 
lective title for five separate cases heard 
concurrently by the United States 
Supreme Court from 1952 tol955. 

■ Oliver Brown et at. v Board of 
Education of Topeka, Shawnee County, 
Kansas, et al. 

■ Harry Briggs, Jr., et a!, v R.W. Elliott, 
et al. 

■ Dorothy E. Davis et al. v County School 
Board of Prince Edward County, Virginia, 
et al. 

■ Spottswood Thomas Bolling et al. v 
C. Melvin Sharpe et al. 

■ Francis B. Gebhart et al. v Ethel Louise 
Belton et al. 

While their goals were the same, each 
case had unique elements and followed 
separate paths prior to reaching the 
Supreme Court. Divide students into 
five groups. Assign each group one of 
the five cases and instruct them to 
independently research the facts for 
their assigned cases. After research is 
completed, regroup students so that 
each group includes at least one stu- 
dent from each of the five original 
groups. Direct each new group to com- 
pile a graphic representation of the main 



points of the five cases highlighting 
their similarities and their unique charac- 
teristics, as well as their paths to the 
Supreme Court. Require that each group 
present its finished product to the class 
so that the various approaches and 
findings may be compared. 

Creating a Civil Rights Timeline 

While Brown v Board of Education is 
considered a landmark case of the 20th 
century, it was not the first nor the last 
in a series of cases that addressed civil 
liberties and equal rights. Construct a 
classroom timeline of the Civil Rights 
movement after the Brown decision. 
Divide students into teams, assigning 
each team a specific decade (or some 
other appropriate breakdown depending 
upon class size). Instruct the teams to 
research the Supreme Court decisions 
from 1955 onward that impacted civil 
rights, the key players, as well as the 
events, and legislation that followed in 
the wake of these decisions. Direct 
them to creatively present their findings 
on poster boards, one board per team. 

Connecting with Poetry 

Redistribute students' brainstorming 
lists collected after the first activity. 
Direct students to review what they 
thought they knew about the U.S. 
Supreme Court at the onset of this 
lesson and to make corrections or addi- 
tions to their lists based on what they 
have learned. Write the following format 
on the board for students to copy: 

I used to think... 

But now I know... 

I used to think... 

But now I know... 

Instruct students first to reflect on what 
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ideas they might have had about the 
Supreme Court that have now changed 
and then to write a poem following the 
format on the board. Encourage them to 
write as many pairs of statements as 
necessary to demonstrate how much 
their knowledge of the Supreme Court 
has grown. 




Writing an Editorial 

Explain to students that the debate about 
judicial restraint versus judicial activism 
has existed since the days of Thomas 
Jefferson and John Marshall. In fact the 
Warren Court was condemned more than 
once for "making law" rather than just 
"interpreting it." Display the editorial 
pages of several newspapers on a bulletin 
board or wall and discuss the manner in 
which the press can address such 
issues as the powers of the Supreme 
Court. Divide the class into four sec- 
tions. Assign students in section one 
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to write editorials supporting judicial 
restraint; students in section two should 
write editorials supporting judicial 
activism. (Encourage students to use 
examples of decisions made by the 
Warren Court in support of their posi- 
tions.) Explain to the remaining groups 
that their eventual task will be to respond 
individually to one of the finished articles 
in the form of a letter-to-the-editor. Assign 
students in one of the remaining two sec- 
tions to respond to the judicial restraint 
articles, while students in the last section 
reply to the judicial activism articles. 
(Another option would be to form a fifth 
group of students and direct them to cre- 
ate editorial cartoons depicting one or 
both points of view.) Display the letters 
alongside the articles. 

Designing a Book Jacket 

The names Thurgood Marshall and Earl 
Warren will always be associated with 
the landmark Bro\A/n v Board of 
Education decision and the issue of 
school segregation. However, each man 
had a prominent career that spanned 
decades before and after the historic 
Brown ruling. Explain to students that a 
local publisher is compiling a new series 
of biographies of notable 20th-century 
Americans and is soliciting students' 
ideas for book jacket designs. Challenge 
students to work in pairs and design a 
book jacket for a biography of Thurgood 
Marshall or Earl Warren. The design 
should include the following elements: 

a. Series title 

b. Individual book title 

c. Front and back cover designs 

d. Summary for inside flap (front) 

e. Author information for inside flap 
(back) 



Nominating a New Chief Justice 

In his October 1954 letter to E. E. 
"Swede" Hazlett, President Eisenhower 
expressed his beliefs about the impor- 
tant qualifications for a Supreme Court 
chief justice. Review Eisenhower’s con- 
siderations as outlined in the letter with 
the class. Ask students to privately 
brainstorm the qualifications they would 
consider most important for a chief jus- 
tice in the new millennium. Encourage 
volunteers to share their ideas and 
record them on the overhead projector. 
Lead a discussion of some possible 
issues before the Supreme Court in the 
near future. Next, direct students to pre- 
tend it is 2008 and to assume the role 
of president of the United States. An 
unexpected retirement has created an 
opening on the Supreme Court, and the 
Senate is awaiting a nomination from 
the president. Citing the second fea- 
tured document as a model, instruct 
students to write a letter to a close 
friend outlining the qualifications they 
feel the nominee must possess. 



The documents included in this project are from 
Record Group 267, Records of the Supreme Court; the 
Eisenhower Library; and the Records of the United 
States District Court, Eastern District of South 
Carolina. 

Available online in the National Archives Digital 
Classroom at www.archives.gov/digitaUclassroom. 

Adapted from an article written by Mary Frances 
Greene, a teacher at Marie Murphy School, Avoca 
District 37, Wilmette, IL. 
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